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‘I might never make good 
in Hollywood - -- 


but I’d hate to be scarred for life!’ 




















|. young woman is speaking of 
glass—broken, maiming, flying glass 
—the shattered, jagged pieces of glass that 
give such a serious character to so many 
otherwise minor motor car accidents. 


She has every woman’s dread of facial 
disfigurement. And who can blame her? 
She realizes she is constantly in danger of 
painful, marring injuries—or worse—so 
long as the car she rides in has common 
glass. 


“a “ “4 


Because common glass smashes and 
shatters so easily and so dangerously, 
Studebaker, motordom’s great pioneer 
and pacemaker, now provides Safety Plate 
Glass without extra charge in all windows 
and all windshields of all models. 


This decisive step in safety is one of the 
32 sweeping betterments that place the 
Triumphant New Studebakers farther 
than ever in the forefront of motoring 


setae 


progress. It marks the Triumphant New 
Studebakers as the first complete line of 
cars in their price range to give this price- 
less protection. 


Yet Studebaker is giving you not only 
Safety Plate Glass throughout all cars, but 
such other safety advancements as armor- 
plated bodies, exceptionally low center 
of gravity, automatic starting, reflex tail 
lights, non-breakable steering wheels, no- 
glare windshields, extra large brakes, steel 
running boards, and Studebaker’s vastly 
finer Free Wheeling plus new /ast-action 
Synchronized Shifting. 


Nobody can dispute the ever-present 
need of Safety Glass. But many make 





the mistake of assuming that a shatter- 
proof windshield alone is protection 
enough. Common glass anywhere in a 
car is a peril—and common sense de- 
mands that all danger from broken, fly- 
ing glass must go. 


Why wait for other cars to follow 
Studebaker to Safety Plate Glass all 
around as they followed Studebaker to 
Free Wheeling? Right now—and at no 
extra charge—you can get complete Safety 
Plate Glass protection in Triumphant 
New Studebakers that are vastly lower 
in price! 

PRESIDENT EIGHT . . $1690 to $1890 
122 horsepower, 135” wheelbase—Reductions up to $560 
COMMANDER EIGHT . $1350 to $1465 
101 horsepower, 125” wheelbase—Reductions up to $235 
DICTATOR EIGHT . . $980 to $1095 
85 horsepower, 117” wheelbase—Reductions up to $120 


STUDEBAKER SIX . $840 to $955 


80 horsepower, 117” wheelbase—Prices at the factory 


tudebaker 


BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS:-: PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 
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Now you can 


ECONOMIZE 


SHAVING CREAM 


too 


25¢ IS ENOUGH TO PAY 
& 


Not so very long ago, this company pur- 





chased A-1 materials, cut production costs 


to a minimum and brought out Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25¢. At present, it is a best- 
seller. Its primary appeal lies not in its price, 
but in its quality and the results it produces. 

Now we’re doing the same thing with Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream. We’re manufactur- 
ing a cream the ingredients of which are the 
finest that can be secured. The savings ac- 
quired through mass buying, mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution are passed on to 
you—for the price of the big tube is only 25¢. 

Although price is a consideration, you'll 
be won to this cream by the cool and re- 
freshed feeling it gives to the skin. In addi- 
tion, it will lather in split-second time, 
whether used with hard water, cold water— 
even ice-water. 

A pinch of this cream on your brush will 
whip into a fragrant cloud of lather, more 
than sufficient for a shave. 

Men may be drawn to it for any one of 
these reasons. Honestly, we can’t tell. But 
we do know that Listerine Shaving Cream is 
attracting men by the thousands. And what’s 
more— holding them. 

Risk a quarter and discover how pleasant 
and economical a shave can be. Get a tube 
at your druggist’s today. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING 
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Narkotin, Oxygen 
Sirs: 

Dr. Ottar Rygh must have had a good time 
playing with his porpoises while he fed them 
with irradiated narkotin [to demonstrate the 
storage possibilities of Vitamin C]|. They 
make charming pets. However, as Ellis Parker 
Butler once informed his readers “Pigs is Pigs.” 
Your abstractor is guilty of too literal transla- 
tion from the German (or Norwegian) and has 
derived porpoises from Mceerschweinchen, prob- 
ably by way of sea pigs. This error is not 
unheard of, but should make the little guinea 
pig smile. 

Since you published my photograph (June 22) 
with the unkind legend “Give the nitwit oxygen” 
I have been waiting for a chance at a comeback. 
Have a little oxygen yourself. 

WALTER FREEMAN 

Washington, D. C. 

The legend, not unkind, was merely a 
paraphrase of able Dr. Walter Free- 
man’s recommendation of oxygen to clear 
the wits of dementia praecox patients. In 
the present circumstances, Trme’s Medi- 
cine Editor will take the dose. 

Dr. Freeman is a grandson of Dr. Wil- 
liam Williams Keen, famed Philadelphia 
surgeon and wit, who fortnight ago cele- 
brated his g5th birthday.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

Just how can a porpoise suffer from scurvy, 
or did a translator, looking up “Mceerschwein- 
chen” (guinea pig) stop at “‘Meerschwein” 
(porpoise) and let it go at that? The error is 
so ancient (if this surmise is correct) that I am 
surprised Time should have ‘been caught. 

DAVENPORT HOOKER 

University of Pittsburgh 

The School of Medicine 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Frank Jr.’s Death 
Sirs: 

I think the item should have been included in 
Time that the boy who as a small child inspired 
the writing of “Mighty Lak a Rose,” now a man 
of 38, was killed Sunday, Jan. 17 in an auto- 
mobile crash near Macon, Ga. 

Frank L. Stanton Jr. of Atlanta, Ga. was the 
“little fellow’? spoken of in the song written by 
his father Frank L. Stanton, for many years a 
contributing editor to the Atlanta Constitution. 
Frank junior, an executive in a furniture con- 
cern, was driving to Jacksonville, Fla. with his 
wife and 5-year-old daughter, Dorothy. The car 
struck a bridge abutment and burst into flames. 
Mrs. Stanton was killed instantly, her husband 
died a few hours later. The child was un- 
injured. 

Harotp A. McKELLAR 

Lynchburg, Va. 


For news Timeworthy though tragic, 
thanks.—Eb. 


——— 
Homicide Causes 
Sirs: 
Not to criticize, but to ask for information. 
TimE, Jan. 11, p. 32, “33 Murders a Day.” 
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NAME. 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 


I notice that, of the 30 “most murderous cities” 
26 are in the Southern half of the U. S., 20 in 
the Southeast. The highest twelve are Southern 
cities. No large Eastern, Midwestern, Pacific 
Coast cities are in the first 30. 

Does Professor Barnhart give any explanation 
of the high “involuntary suicide” rate in the 
South? Are racial difficulty, ‘southern chivalry” 
or climate causes? Does Time have an ex 
planation? ... 

WERLEY E. Woopwarp 

Denver, Col. 

In the South the homicide rate among 
Negroes is higher than among whites, 
This may be explained by the facts that 
1) uneducated Negroes believe they can- 
not obtain justice in courts equally with 
whites; 2) the custom of carrying con- 
cealed weapons is more common among 


Negroes. Other factors contributing to 
Southern homicides: illiteracy, heat, 


loose firearms laws.—Ep. 


Sirs: 

Being a native Memphian, though not a resi- 
dent now, it is a privilege and pleasure to defend 
that good city’s name. 

Time publishes the report of a Birmingham- 
Southern professor, which places Memphis at 
the head of the list of U. S. cities for greatest 
number of murders per 100,000 population. . . , 

All familiar with the geography of the South 
know that Memphis is located in the southwest 
corner of Tennessee, with Mississippi's boundary 
line a few miles south, and Arkansas just across 
the broad Mississippi River. It is the largest 
city and “capital” of the tri-States. Naturally 
when serious shooting, stabbing, beating are ad- 
ministered in neighboring parts, first thought 
is of Memphis. The city is more than glad to 
offer its well-equipped hospitals, skillful surgeons 
to dying men, but when time is a more potent 
factor than medical science, it is unfair to dis- 
credit Memphis with the murder. .. . 

. . » Memphis is the fastest-growing South- 
ern city, with qualities too numerous to men- 
ar 

FRANK M. REEVES 

Hollywood, Calif. 

= es 
Maine’s Hale 
Sirs: 

We, the undersigned subscribers to Time, 
would appreciate your giving us the life history 
of Senator Frederick Hale of Maine. 

Dwicut H. SAywarpD 
KENNETH T. BuRR 

M. A. Davis 

Harovp J. Everett, M.D. 
G. W. McCLunc 


Portland, Maine 


The record of Senator Frederick 
(“Freddie”) Hale of Maine is as follows: 


Born: In Detroit, Mich. Oct. 7, 1874. 

Carcer: His father was Eugene Hale, longtime 
(1881-1911) Senator from Maine, and smart 
G. O. Politician. His mother was Mary, daughter 
of Michigan’s great Zachariah Chandler who 
helped form the Republican Party in 1854, 
S. Senator (1857-75) and was 
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What Oxygen does to coffee flavor 


(1) Loose or bag coffee loses 65% of 
its flavor in 9 days after roasting 
(2) Coffee in old-fashioned cans or 
cardboard cartons loses 45% of its 
flavor in 9 days after roasting 
All due to the attack of Oxygen— 
always in the air 


IT’S THE AIR INSIDE THE PACKAGE 
THAT RUINS COFFEE FLAVOR! 


in any coffee package cheats 
you of flavor 
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‘ 
‘Please send me a 






pound of coffee that 
has real strength and 





“I'll send Maxwell House 
— it's the only kind that 


gives 100% full flavor 
in every pound.” 


THURSDAY NIGHT 


Don’t forget to tune ia on Lanny 
a Ross and the famous Maxwell House 
AVOR Orchestra — broadcast over WJZ — 
Full A N.B.C. chain, every fy a 
9:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 

VALUE 







THE 
FLAVOR 
You 
PAY FOR 


THE 
FLAVOR 
YOU GET 











Only Maxwell House is completely 
protected against this coffee racketeer 
—by the VITA-FRESH Process 


HE moment coffee comes from the 
roaster, Oxygen, in the air, attacks 
it — rapidly stealing away its flavor. 
So, whenever you buy coffee, whether 
it is packed in paper bags, cartons, 
moisture - proof wrappings, old - type 
cans Or vacuum, it’s important to re- 
member one question if you want to 
get the full flavor you pay for. 
The question: IS THERE AIR INSIDE 
THE PACKAGE? 
If there is—coffee deteriorates, loses 
flavor. 
If there isn’t, coffee keeps its full 
flavor indefinitely. 
Only one coffee 
is packed by the 











=r method that com- 
IN 3 DAYS pletely removes 
COFFEE IN and excludes all 


gen) from the 
sealed can. That 
coffee is Maxwell 
House — packed 
by the new Vita- 


LOSES 45} 


OF ITS FLAVOR 


Fresh Process. 

It’s the same famous Southern blend 
of fine coffees that has delighted two 
generations of coffee lovers but it tastes 
finer — infinitely finer than any coffee 
has ever tasted, as it comes to you with 
all its deliciousness intact. 

Ask your grocer for a pound today. 
At the very first sip you'll discover 
what a world of coffee enjoyment you’ve 
been missing. 


© 1932, G. F. Corp. 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


GOOD TO THE LAST DROP 




























DR.A. P. MAZERAN, 
the noted intestinal spe- 
cialist, examining patient 
in his famous sanato- 
rium at Chatel-Guyon- 
les- Bains, France. 


bo 6 ‘ 9 
D OSsiIn g with Laxatives 










?? 


had made the condition worse 





explains the Head of this Famous Clinic 


_— CASE of constipation. A 
resulting disagreeable breaking 
out of the skin! 

Here’s how the famous French physi- 
cian, Dr. Mazeran, describes his experi- 
ence in treating this very typical case. 

“Tn an effort to correct these troubles,” 
he states, “the patient had resorted to 
laxative pills, various cathartics and ene- 
mas. Instead of clearing up 
the condition . . . the skin 
eruptions grew steadily 
worse. 

“| advised fresh yeast... 
In a little over a week the 
intestinal and digestive con- 
dition was tremendously im- 
proved. Soon, the skin 
trouble had cleared up com- 
pletely.” 

And he adds, “The ability 
of yeast to correct intestinal 
inactivity is extraordinary.” 

Faten daily, Fleischmann’s 


EAT 3 CAKES of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a 
day, regularly—before i 
meals, or between 
meals and at bedtime 
—plain or dissolved in 
water (athird ofaglass). 
Try eating it today! 


€ 1922, Stancard Brands Incorporated 

















Yeast attacks and softens the waste masses 
that clog your system when intestines 
grow weak. At the same time it actually 
“tones” and strengthens the muscles that 
clear these residues away. 


Andas your system is cleansed of poisons, 
appetite revives. Your digestion improves. 
A natural reserve of energy is yours! 


Don’t put it off. Decide now to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


‘‘What doctors say 
proved true’”’ 


**I seemed eternally 
tired,’’ writes Mary Cole- 
man, of St. Louis. ‘‘My 
system felt sluggish, I 
didn’t have any appetite, 
and my skin was rough 
and sallow. 
“‘Fleischmann’s Yeast 
had helped so many 
others, I decided totry it. 
The sluggishness disap- 
peared and my complex- 
ion got back its fresh, 
natural look . . . It cer- 
tainly brought back my 
old energy, too.”’ 
Fleischmann’'s 


jr y, Yeast for health 


oo is sold only in the foil-wrapped cake 


famous doctors recommend! At gro- 
cers, restaurants and soda fountains. 


j | with the yellow label. It is yeast inits 
fresh and effective form—the kind 
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Grant’s Secretary of the Interior (1875-77) 
Chandler’s dour effigy now stands in the Capitol’s 
Statuary Hall. The Hales inherited a large slice 
of the Chandler fortune, made in dry goods jn 
Detroit. Scion of two such potent and djs. 
tinguished families, young “Freddie” Hale was 
carefully schooled (Lawrenceville, Groton, Har. 
vard) and steered into the Law as a stepping 
stone to politics. His father’s name and fame 
helped him to get elected to the Maine Hoyse 
of Representatives for one term (1904). Ip 
1916 he was elected to the U. S. Senate where. 
by dint of carefully distributed patronage, he 
has served continuously ever since. 

In Congress: Ultra-conservative in his eco- 
nomic views, he is unflinchingly regular in his 
Republican votes. Seniority of service has ad- 
vanced him to the chairmanship of the Nayal 
Affairs Committee. Sincerely believing in the 
largest fighting fleet possible, he is the legisla- 
tive spokesman of the Navy’s General Board 
When President Hoover called for an investiga. 
tion of Big-Navy lobbying by William B. Shearer, 
he went all in a fidget to his old friend and 
Harvard classmate, the late Undersecretary of 
State, Joseph Potter Cotton, who advised him: 
“Freddie, you’ve been here 13 years and haven't 
done a thing. Maine hasn’t had a statesman 
since James G. Blaine. Couldn’t you try to be 
a statesman?” So halting and lame was his 


management of the 1928 bill authorizing the 














SENATOR HALE 
To Senator Reed he looked like a rowboat 


Navy to build 15 cruisers that he was re- 
ferred to in debate as “a mighty light cruiser” 
by Missouri’s caustic Senator Reed who added 
that “a rowboat appeared to be in charge of 
the fleet.” When the London Treaty limiting 
auxiliary naval craft arrived in the Senate, he 
mischievously used his committee, which had 
nothing to do with the treaty, to bring out 
the Navy’s dissent with the Hoover policy. He 
later voted against the treaty’s ratification as 
a bad bargain for U. S. defense. 

He voted for: War (1917), the 18th Amend- 
ment (1917), the Volstead Act (1919), the 
tariff (1922, 1930), tax reduction (1924, 1929), 
the Transportation Act (1920), the Soldiers 
Bonus (1924), Reapportionment (1929), Re- 
strictive Immigration (1924). 

He voted against: the Federal Farm Board 
(1929), Boulder Dam (1928). 

This year he is promoting, without much 
prospect of success, legislation to push the fleet 
quickly up to full treaty strength (estimated 
cost: $775,000,000) 

In appearance he is small, lean and _ wiry. 
His thin face is tanned a reddish brown. His 
stubbly brown hair he wears cut short and up- 
right. His clothes are expensively conservative. 
On the floor he usually sits erect and _ silent, 
hands folded attentively in his lap. On the rare 
occasions when he does speak, he asks in advance 
not to be interrupted and then begins to read: 
“The Navy is the first line of defense... . 
No orator, his voice lacks resonance and pitch 
When drawn into rough-&-tumble debate on the 
Navy, he becomes fussed and nervous. 

Outside Congress: A rich bachelor, he lives 
in his ancestral home, a big brownstone house on 
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Should she 


have been 
frank? 


HIS is a case where a woman paid a high 

price for silence. Like so many other com- 
mendable people she kept small irritations to 
herself. It was hard for her to speak out—even 
though a frank discussion might have smoothed 
trouble away. 


Little things continually cropped up to mar her 
happiness. Possibly she should have overlooked 
them entirely. Certainly it was a grave mistake 
to harbor bitter thoughts. She allowed petty 
annoyances to pile up until her patience was 
almost exhausted. Then her husband grew a 
bit careless in his appearance —even failed to 
shave as often or as carefully as he should. 






She called this the “last straw’ and left him. 


Is a woman correct in assuming a man is losing 
respect for her or himself when he becomes 
careless about shaving? We think not—discom- 
fort is a more likely reason—although stubble is 
a handicap in almost every business or social 
contact. May we suggest today’s Gillette blade 
is the answer in cases like this. 


This blade is far keener and smoother — invites 
frequent, close shaving. Once or twice daily use 
will not irritate the tenderest skin. We urge you 
to try this remarkable blade on our positive 
money-back guarantee. If you don’t agree every 
shave is by far the cleanest and smoothest 
‘ou have ever enjoyed—return the package to 
your dealer and he’ll refund the purchase price. 


Gillette 


RAZORS <> BLADES 
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AMERICAN AIRWAYS piae. 


The Air Mail pilots who fly planes over American Airways 
nationwide network of airlines are selected by rigid stand- 
ards established by the United States Government — have 
flown altogether over 50 million miles, 55 years in the air. 


Thus the typical American Airways pilot has had a total of more 
than 3,800 hours of flying experience. He is 31 years old, and 
married; and he has passed the most exacting physical and mental 
tests before acceptance as a transport pilot by the United States 
Post Office, the Department of Commerce and American Airways. 
His past record and his moral character were searchingly checked. 


His present daily work and actions are under constant surveillance, 
and monthly examinations help him to continue physically fit, 
mentally alert, completely alive to the responsibilities of his job. 


He has pledged himself to do his part in rendering the reliable air 
transportation that is typical of the service rendered throughout 
American Airways operations on its nationwide network of airlines. 


. For information regarding Business Travel Planning Service, phone or 
write the nearest American Airways office. Reservations at leading 
hotels, travel agencies, Postal Telegraph offices. 


MERICAN AIRWAYS /.. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 









Directly om ed Nationwide 
Serving 60 Fp" Passenger 






Major Air Mail 
American Express 
Cities Services 


*°TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business” 









| 
| 





| lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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fashionable 16th Street. He drives himself to & 
from the Capitol in a Ford, keeps a big limousing 
and chauffeur for social purposes. The Senate's 
most inveterate sportsman, he bowls and boxes 
daily at a gymnasium, plays golf in the 70's 
Burning Tree Club, shoots ducks, goes to Alask, 


| to hunt Kodiak bear, and bring their cubs back 


to the Washington zoo. Socially he moves jp 
the best Washington circles but prefers admirak 


| to most of his Senate colleagues who privately 


consider him unnecessarily stand-offish. 
Impartial Senate observers rate him thus 


| An aristocrat without the spirit of his more 


rugged forbears, he has become a single-minded 
specialist on Naval legislation, shunning the 
larger fields of political leadership. His te; 


| expires March 4, 1935.—Eb. 
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Inspiring Story 
Sirs: 

If one of your men will read and digest the 
enclosed, he can make an inspiring story fro 
it which might be of use to many communities 
finding themselves in trouble of this kind. Such 
a story might also be useful to persons whos 
faith in humankind is not well grounded. 

Rosert F. THompson 

Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 

Fourth Department, 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 


The story: 


When Ontario County Trust Co. of 
Canandaigua, N. Y. closed last autumn it 
owed depositors $4,000,000, had only 
some $500,000 cash on hand. Depositors 
were then asked to contribute 25% of 
their deposits toward the bank’s reorgani- 
zation. Out of more than 3,800 only eight 
refused. Stockholders & directors were 
likewise assessed. Result: the bank re- 
opened with $2,237,835 in cash and its 
assets 85% liquid. Contributing deposi- 
tors will be repaid in full out of the bank's 
future dividends which will be paid into 
the Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Co. of 
Rochester as trustee.—Eb. 


© 
War Scheme 
Sirs: 

There has recently come to our school library 
a quite remarkable pamphlet, issued by the 
World Peace Movement, 108 Park Row, New 
York City, purporting to be a memorial ad- 
dressed by Premier Tanaka of Japan to the 
Emperor on July 25, 1927. The so-called me 
morial outlines a very comprehensive scheme 
for Japanese seizure of Manchuria and Mon- 
golia, the later conquest of China, and_ wars 
with Russia and the U. S. ... I should lik 
to ask if there is any reason to suppose the 
alleged memorial to be genuine and authentic 


Lynn H. Harris 
President 
Howard Seminary, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
The alleged Tanaka memorial is a well- 
known forgery.—Eb. 
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V Vi: sent spies 
all over. 


They are pretty acute people. 

We told them: “Go make a 
list of the cities in America where 
the shops are up-to-New-York- 
scratch, and where the things 
shown in them are of the same 
stamp as the things shown in the 
best of the New York shops.”’ 

“Maybe you think,” they de- 
murred, “that we’re going to find 
some? Or even any?” 

“Maybe so,” we said. ‘And 
maybe not. Our minds are open, 
and we hate statistics. Let’s find 
out.” 

After awhile the snoopers came 
home. They had found 4o trad- 
ing-centers where there are shops 
that look as good as New York 
shops, and show as agreeable 
things. 

So we rang for our famous 
Statistical Department. We gave 
him the list of 40. 

He found that in those 40 
trading-centers (plus New York) 
is eighty per cent of the extra- 


spending-money of America. In 


TIME 


just these 41 trading-centers 1s 
eighty per cent of all the income- 


above-$5000-a-year which goes 





into the purses of those who re- 
ceive $5000 a year or more. 
That is a very Ingh percent- 
age to find in so few cities. It is 
also an awful pile of buying- 
money—ask any manufacturer 


what fraction of that $5,245,- 


031,250 he could use about now. 












PIBS 


are back! 


Then old John Statistic also 
discovered that out of 120,000 
copies of our humble paper, no 
less than eighty-eight per cent 
go to those extra-spending-mon- 
ey-people in those 41 trading- 
centers. Judas, we said. 

So we reasoned: if we just show 
a man who makes fine things how 
straight he can shoot his adver- 
tisement at the only people who 
will do him the most good, we 


ought to lead his advertisement 





straight into The New Yorker, 
just as a matter of thrifty busi- 
ness. 

That is why we put this in 
Time. A great many people who 
make exceptionally good things 


read Time. 
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In THE PAST TEN YEARS the number of Bell telephone 
calls made daily in this country has doubled. 

The American people do not double their use of 
anything unless it returns a dollar’s worth of value 
for each dollar spent. 

A telephone in your home costs only a few cents 
a day. Yet it brings to your service the use of bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property and the efforts of 
hundreds of thousands of skilled workers. Fair pay 
to the workers and a modest profit on this property 


is all you pay for. There are no speculative profits 


AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE 











AND 





in the Bell System. Everyone, from the president 
down, works for salary and pride of achievement. 

More than six hundred thousand people are 
shareholders of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. There are shareholders in every 
state of the Union. About half of them are women. 
One out of five is a telephone employee. But no one 
owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 

The Bell System, in the best sense of the word, 
is a democracy in industry . . . operated in the best 


interests of the people who use it. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Steaming Orders 

With the Far Eastern sky flaming as 
red as the sunburst of the Japanese flag, 
President Hoover, looking worn and wor- 
ried, summoned Secretaries Stimson of 
State, Hurley of War and Adams of the 
Navy for a White House Council. With 
them hurried General Douglas MacArthur, 
Chief of Staff, Admiral William Veazie 
Pratt, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
William Richards Castle Jr., Undersecre- 
tary of State. Dr. Stanley Kuhl Horn- 
beck, chief of the State Department’s Far 
Eastern Division, brought along maps of 
China, laid them out in the Lincoln Study. 
The President and his advisers hunched 
over them, talked in low voices. Before 
President Hoover was a request from 
U.S. Consul General Edwin Sheddan Cun- 
ningham at Shanghai for more protection 
for U. S. citizens there. 

Outcome of the White House confer- 
ence was one that had grown more and 
more imminent all week. Commander- 
in-Chief Hoover said something to Secre- 
tary Hurley. Secretary Hurley spoke to 
General MacArthur. General MacArthur 
raced off for his office, scribbled some- 
thing on a scratch pad, handed it to Gen- 
eral George Van Horn Moseley, deputy 
chief of staff, who tapped out an order on 
his stenographer’s typewriter with one 
finger. Then the President told an anxious 
nation: 

“Directions have been given to send to 
Shanghai the 31st Regiment . . . now at 
Manila, together with 400 Marines [later 
increased to 600] on the transport Chau- 
mont leaving tomorrow. The cruiser 
Houston and six destroyers left Manila 
this morning for Shanghai.” 

All week long the President had heard 
the ominous rumble of a distant war. Ja- 
pan was on a rampage. But what could 
the U. S. do? 

The President began by sending the 
Senate at its request the entire diplomatic 
correspondence that had passed between 
Washington and Tokyo and Nanking since 
the original development of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities in Manchuria. Secretary Stim- 
son’s exchange of views with the British 
Government, through Ambassador Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, terminated in an agree- 
ment whereby the U. S. and Great Britain 
decided to work shoulder-to-shoulder in 
protecting their citizens in Shanghai. Sec- 
retary Stimson also asked Japan, through 
Ambassador William Cameron Forbes, to 
make clear its stand in using the Interna- 
tional Settlement as a base for military 
operations against the native city of 
Shanghai. He pointedly observed that the 
foreign section of Shanghai was already 


adequately policed, needed no armed re- 
inforcements. 

In London a man came out on the stage 
of the Hippodrome Theatre, said that Ray 
Atherton, U. S. Chargé d’Affaires in whose 
hands rests the conduct of the Embassy 
now that Charles Gates Dawes has re- 
signed as Ambassador, was urgently want- 
ed on the telephone. War-wary Britons 





Acme 


ADMIRAL TAYLOR 
He did not stop to scrape. 


in the audience suddenly lost interest in 
the show. The message, it turned out, 
was from the Embassy, which wanted to 
be sure of the whereabouts of Mr. Ather- 
ton in case of an emergency. 

Emerging from a conference with Sec- 
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retary Stimson, Admiral Pratt ordered the 
entire Asiatic fleet to prepare for China 
service. “Our fleet will be ready to evac- 
uate our nationals or to protect them if 
a crisis arises where mob rule prevails,” 
said he. A correspondent asked him what 
would happen if Japan did not favor the 
move. “That,” said Admiral Pratt, “would 


be just too bad.” 


Even before the White House confer- 
ence, Admiral Montgomery Meigs Taylor, 
commander of the Asiatic fleet and grand- 
nephew of President Zachary Taylor, had 
received preliminary orders. He was told 
not to lay up his flagship, the new 10,000- 
ton cruiser Houston, which was due to 
have her hull scraped at Manila, where 
Admiral Taylor served as a lieutenant un- 
der Dewey on the old U. S. S. Olympia in 
1898. Finally came orders to proceed at 
once to Shanghai with the Houston and 
seven destroyers. 

Meanwhile the entire U. S. battle force 
with a year’s supplies on board silently 
swept out of the harbor of San Pedro. 
Calif., at midnight. It was to be joined 
by the scouting force, a complement which 
would eventually number 114 war vessels, 
for annual battle practice off Hawaii— 
seven days’ sailing from China. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 

The Senate: 
@ Received from California’s Johnson a 
bill to provide for a Federal “foreign loan 
board,” composed of the Secretaries of 
State and Commerce and the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, which 
would inquire into the flotation of foreign 
bonds in the domestic market. No issue 
could be sold or used as collateral in any 
business negotiation without the board’s 
approval. 
@ Heard a resolution by Washington’s 
Dill which would prohibit shipment of 
munitions te China or Japan. 
@ Passed a bill appropriating $1,725,000 
for Federal participation in the 1933 Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. 
@ Received a bill from New Mexico's 
Cutting which would permit the naturali- 
zation of conscientious objectors to war 
service 

The House: 
@ Adopted (191-to-1) a Senate resolu- 
tion ordering the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate the feasibility 
of a six-hour day for railway workmen 
(see p. II). 


@, Adopted the conference report on the 
$1 26,000,000 first deficiency bill, returned 
it to the Senate $1,000,000 larger than it 
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was when it was originally passed in the 
House. 

@ Received the resignation of Pennsyl- 
vania’s J. Russell Leech, who was ap- 
pointed by President Hoover to be a 
member of the Board of Tax Appeals. 


Glass Bill 

Great economic reforms move slowly. 
It was 25 years after the panic of 1837 
before the National Banking Act was 
passed. Six years after the Depression 
of 1907 the Federal Reserve System came 
into being. 

Hero of the Federal Reserve Act was 
little Carter Glass of Virginia. Last week 
Senator Glass, now 74, sharper in voice 
and crustier in manner than in 1913, was 
again cast in a heroic réle. An arch-foe 
of speculation for many a long year, he 
was bitterly chagrined with 1929's great 
wave of stock inflation in defiance of the 
Federal Reserve. After a year’s investi- 
gation he proposed reforms which he felt 
would halt speculation for good and all 
—reforms which would alter the entire 
conduct of a nation’s banking, which law- 
makers called sweeping, bankers devas- 
tating. 

Tightly packed into a 15,000-word, 61- 
page document, the Glass reforms last 
week lay on a table of a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Banking & 
Currency. The document was headed: 
A bill to provide for the safer and more 
effective use of the assets of Federal Re- 
serve Banks and of National Banking 
Associations, to regulate interbank con- 
trol, to prevent the undue diversion of 
funds into speculative operations and for 
other purposes. Should it become law, it 
would go down in history as “The Bank- 
ing Act of 1932.” 

Fortnight ago it looked as if the Glass 
Bill might pass Congress without serious 
difficulty. Democrats stood solidly behind 
the little Virginian. Insurgents were for 
anything that would discomfort Wall 
Street. But that was before the big bank- 
ers of the land had read the bill’s text, 
made their outraged feelings known to 
Washington. The Treasury scowled a 
scowl of disapproval; Governor Meyer of 
the Federal Reserve Board looked dis- 
pleased. Last week it was clear that the 
Glass Bill was scheduled for a major 
operation-by-amendment. 

Most drastic of the changes proposed 
was an elaborate set of provisions to 
curb credit for speculation. Borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve on commercial 
paper would be conducted as they are 
now, but borrowings on banks’ promissory 
notes and Government bonds would be 
1% more expensive. Borrowings would be 
for 15 days, but should a bank increase 
its loans on securities during that period 
it would be barred from further loans. In 
addition, Federal Reserve Banks would 
have to keep a strict watch on the loan 
policies of members in each district, would 
have to be given complete reports on what 
security affiliates were up to. Corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business would 
be severely penalized for lending money 
on securities; hence for making call loans. 
Their deposits could not be kept in pri- 








© 


vate banks. A strict regulation of what 
percentage of capital and surplus could be 
loaned in any one category, such as real 
estate, was also proposed. 

To these proposals bankers last week 
replied that credit can be roughly con- 
trolled only by the cost of borrowing, 
that any attempt to direct credit into 
special channels was impossibly fool- 
hardy. They likewise said that the bill 
tended to aid small enterprises at the ex- 
pense of large ones. 

Less distasteful to them was a plan to 
form a corporation within the Federal 
Reserve to aid banks in trouble and con- 
duct orderly liquidation of closed banks. 
The Federal Liquidation Corp. would 
exist for 20 years, supplanting the emer- 
gency work of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. which was granted $200,000,000 for 
this special purpose. The corporation’s 
funds would come from two sources: 
1) about $215,000,000 in a fractional levy 
on member banks’ deposits to aid other 
member banks; 2) $200,000,000 from the 
Treasury for non-member State banks. 
The first fund would be supplemented by 
all Federal Reserve Bank earnings in ex- 
cess of 6% dividend requirements. Last 
week it was likely that, whatever the fate 
of the Glass Bill was as a whole, this part 
might be lifted out bodily and passed by 
itself. 

Senator Glass also proposed that: 1) 
No bank should hold the securities of 
corporations not earning 4% on their 
capital stock for the previous five years, 
which would eliminate many high-grade 
bonds from present bank portfolios. 2) 
National banks of $1,000,000 capital or 
more could have State-wide branches 
where State laws permitted such branch 
banking. 3) National bank shares must 
have $100 par, to eliminate cheap shares 
and weak holders. 4) The Federal Re- 
serve rediscount base should be broadened 
by allowing loans on paper now ineligible 
where ten or more banks in one district 
combine to endorse it. 5) The Secretary 
of the Treasury should be removed from 
the Federal Reserve Board. 6) The Fed- 
eral Reserve's open market policy should 
be determined by domestic conditions. 
7) Control of all foreign loans and ac- 
ceptance business should be transferred 
from the District banks to the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington. 


RADICALS 


Congratulations 

When Fascist Italy’s Dino Grandi was 
in Philadelphia last autumn, Orlando 
Spartaco jumped on the running board of 
his car and shouted at the Foreign Min- 
ister what sounded like imprecations in 
Italian. Arrested on the spot, Orlando 
Spartaco was later sentenced to two years 
imprisonment for “inciting to riot.” (TIME, 
Dec. 7.) The case was appealed to the 
Superior Court where last week the sen- 
tence was reversed for insufficient evi- 
dence. Policemen, unable to understand 
Italian, could not testify what Orlando 
Spartaco had shouted. Remarked Judge 
Keller: “For all we know, the young man 
might have jumped up and down congratu- 
lating Signor Grandi.” 


BOARDS & BUREAUS 
R. F.C. To Work 


Last week President Hoover made his 
fourth and last appointment to the direc- 
torate of his Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. By law his choice had to be a 
Democrat, by preference a Westerner, 
Appointee was Judge Wilson McCarthy 
of Salt Lake City, who had the backing 
of Utah’s Democratic Senator King and 
Republican Senator Smoot. Cattleman, 
banker, lawyer, Director McCarthy was 
a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention where he boosted the Brown 
Derby. 

Confirmed by the Senate were the ap- 
pointments of Charles Gates Dawes to be 
president of R. F. C. and Jesse Holman 
Jones and Harvey Crowley Couch to be 
directors (Time, Feb. 1). A new Senate 
rule stipulating that no Presidential ap- 
pointee may be sworn in until two execu- 
tive sessions of the Senate have taken 
place after his confirmation, was waived. 
President Dawes and his board rolled up 
their sleeves and started to work. Appli- 
cations to share the $2,000,000,000 credit 
fund, with which the Administration 
hopes to check the downward spiral of 
deflation, poured into the Treasury offices. 
There they were sifted b,’ a clerical staff, 
prepared for study by the R. F. C. direc- 
torate, which hoped to make the first loan 
from new offices in the old Department 
of Commerce Building by the end of this 
week. 

Conspicuously first-in-line for a Federal 
loan was Wabash Railway, ineligible for 
help from the railroad credit pool as it 
went into receivership before the pool 
was established. Wabash had $5,000,000 
worth of securities. On this collateral it 
wished to borrow $18,500,000. Though 
R. F. C. ruled that no application or loan 
shall be made public, the Wabash plea 
became known through the Federal court 
handling its receivership. 

When word came that R. F. C. was 
really ready to function, Board Chairman 
George M. Reynolds of National Credit 
Corp., privately financed at President 
Hoover’s instigation last October to ad- 
vance up to $500,000,000 to shaky banks, 
announced from Chicago that his agency 
would gradually cease operations when 
R. F. C. got into its full stride. Since 
its incorporation, said he, the pool had 
made 750 different loans totalling $153,- 
000,000.* Of the 575 borrowing banks, 17 
have failed; no one could say how 
perilously close to failure had been the 
other 558 banks which N. C. C. had 
helped. 

Banks which ask N. C. C. for renewals 
of their loans will be advised to apply to 
R. F. C. Chairman Reynolds indicated 
that N. C. C. would need from six months 
to a year to wind up its work. 

*In reporting how the Mayor of Urbana, IIL, 
as anxious to help banks as N. C. C., closed 
down all unnecessary business until fear of panic 
had subsided. Time fortnight ago erroneously 
stated that First National Bank of Urbana had 
failed. The bank closed only in accordance with 
the Mayor’s order, is now open as usual for 
business. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


“190% Deduction” 


For 17 tiresome days proposals for rail- 
way wage cuts bumped across a long, 
white-clothed table in Chicago’s Palmer 
House with counter-proposals for in- 
creased railway work. On one side of the 
table sat nine railroad presidents repre- 
senting the management of 210 carriers, 
hard-pressed to meet their fixed charges. 
On the other side of the table sat the 
chiefs of the 21 standard railroad unions, 
no less hard-pressed to supply employ- 
ment for their 1,500,000 members. Scat- 
tered about the smoky red-paneled room 
were some 150 other union representa- 
tives who made up the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 

Last week the bumpings finally ended in 
an agreement by union workers to accept 
what they called a “10% deduction” in 
their wages for one year. By this cut the 
railroads saved some $210,000,000 in op- 
erating expenses. Baltimore & Ohio's 
Daniel Willard, chairman of the Presi- 
dents’ committee, declared the agreement 
was “the greatest single step toward the 
reconstruction of American business and 
industry since the Depression.” 

The rail presidents went to Chicago to 
w meet the unions with the single purpose of 
W negotiating a 10% wage reduction. The 
3 labor chiefs were sanguine enough to hope 
@ the Chicago conferences would produce 

“something to take home to the boys.” 
But the railroads, staring bankruptcy in 
the face if they failed to meet $400,000,- 
ooo worth of obligations maturing this 
year, had little or nothing to give “the 
boys.” 

The play-by-play score of the Chicago 
meetings indicated that the unions did 
most of the proposing. The management 
executives sat tight, batted the proposals 
back in the following manner: 
@ Labor asked for a joint study of the 
feasibility of a six-hour working day. 
Management refused but in Washington 
the U. S. Senate ordered the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to look into the 
matter. 
@ Labor asked for a joint study of re- 
tirement insurance, elective workmen’s 
compensation, amount of wages to be 
paid an employe upon dismissal. Man- 
agement agreed. 
@ Labor asked a guarantee that as much 
work would be made available in 1932 as 
in 1930. Management refused. 
@ Labor asked management jointly to 
petition Congress for a $1,000,000,000 
Federal bond issue to eliminate grade 
crossings. Management refused. 
@ Labor asked that it be protected 
against loss of employment from railroad 
consolidations. Management could not 
comply. 
€ Labor proposed that employers estab- 
lish railroad employment bureaus in New 
York, Chicago and Washington. Manage- 
ment agreed. 
@ Labor asked assurance that the lines 
would discourage “company” unions. 
Management refused. 

All this arbitration could have been got 





through in a day. The prime point, wage 
reduction, developed into a bitter, inch- 
by-inch retreat of the employes’ repre- 
sentatives. 

First the unions offered to take a 5% 
“deduction,” so called because base pay 
remains theoretically unchanged. They 
next consented to a 74% cut, then to one 





Underwood & Underwood 


ALEXANDER FELL WHITNEY 


“In view of the circumstances ... the 
best settlement possible.” 
of 10%, if the roads would use 33% for 


unemployment relief, or if they would 
promise to request no other reduction for 
24 months. To all this President Willard 
shook his grey head. What the lines did 
with the $210,000,000 they would save in 
wages was, he insisted, their own affair. 
He assured the union leaders, however, 
that an upturn in railroad economy would 
put men back to work not only in the 
railroad industry but in many another in- 
dustry as well. 

The conferees had reserved rooms at 
the Palmer House for a week. The week 
ran out. They rented them for another 
week. That week ran out too, but by this 
time something had been accomplished. 
Ten of the 21 unions involved agreed 
to the 10% cut, fearing that if they did 
not do so the roads might gain actual re- 
ductions in the base pay rate by recourse 
to the Railroad Labor Act. Later six more 
unions swung into line. The Longshore- 
men’s Association withdrew from nego- 
tiations, determined to adjust their diffi- 
culties separately with the half dozen 
roads that employ them. Then two more 
unions went with the majority. That left 
only two of the Big Four Brotherhoods, 
the trainmen and the firemen & engine- 
men still outside the agreement. 

President of the trainmen is ponderous 
Alexander Fell Whitney, who began rafl- 
roading as a news butcher and later be- 
came a brakeman on the Illinois Central. 
The firemen & enginemen look for leader- 
ship to David Brown Robertson, onetime 
engine-wiper on the Pennsylvania. He is 
suaver, smarter, more conservative than 


most union executives. As “final answers” 
and “last appeals” began to occur almost 
daily on both sides, it became evident that 
Trainman Whitney and Fireman & En- 
gineman Robertson were engaged in play- 
ing Alphonse-&-Gaston to each other. 
Each wished to be the last to capitulate. 
In the end Fireman & Engineman Robert- 
son, who is also chairman of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, tendered 
the honor to Trainman Whitney. 

Grim in defeat, Mr. Whitney said: “In 
view of the circumstances now confront- 
ing us, for which we are not responsible, 
we feel that . the Brotherhood should 
join the representatives of the other 
standard railway labor organizations deal- 
ing with the wage matter and undertake 
to make the best settlement possible.” 

Close to midnight the agreement be- 
tween Management and Labor was signed. 
The conferees scattered, a tired lot. 
“Uncle Dan” Willard, having let his 71st 
birthday slide by almost unnoticed in the 
thick of the discussions, was glad to an- 
nounce: “While the proceedings were nec- 
essarily slow, the discussion was in a 
pleasant manner.” Not once had Labor 
raised the threatening bludgeon of a rail 
strike to mar the proceedings. 


INDUSTRY 
Back to 1923 


Depression has knocked the building in- 
dustry into the sub-basement. On the the- 
ory that a revival of construction would 
fan its beneficial effects out into countless 
allied trades and manufactures, President 
Hoover called his Home Building & Home 
Ownership Conference two months ago 
(Time, Dec. 14), urged its attendants to 
get busy and encourage the building of 
houses. Now pending before Congress is 
a bill to create a Federal Home Loan Dis- 
count system to safeguard mortgages and 
open up fresh credit for private building 
(Time, Nov. 23). A variety of communal 
plans have been offered in an effort to get 
the building business again above ground. 
None seemed more encouraging, more 
logical to contractors than a proposal pre- 
pared by the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association in New York City last week. 

Effective May 1, when the 1929-32 
labor contracts expire, the Association was 
ready to cut union wages a whopping 25%. 
In the building business it is traditional 
that as New York goes, so goes the union. 
Under the proposed reductions bricklayers 
would be paid $12 per day instead of 
$15.40. Plasterers would be cut from 
$15.40 to $10. Their helpers, now paid 
from $8.15 to $10.12, would receive a flat 
$7. These reductions would bring build- 
ing tradesmen back to the 1923 basis. As 
labor absorbs 60% of the expense of 
erecting the average building, a decrease 
in construction costs appeared close at 
hand to help stimulate the industry. 

Scarcely a peep of protest came from 
the unions. Most of their members were 


now gladly working for whatever they 
could get, wherever they could get it. 
With so many jobless a strike, they real- 
ized, would be the emptiest of empty ges- 
tures. 








TERRITORIES 
“Beautiful, Singing Land” 

From the steps of Honolulu’s Court 
House month ago Joseph Kahahawai Jr., 
accused with four other young native 
bucks of raping a Naval officer’s wife last 
September, was lured to his death. His 
corpse was found in an automobile occu- 
pied by Mrs. Granville Roland Fortescue, 
her son-in-law Lieut. Thomas Hedges Mas- 
sie, whose wife had been attacked, and a 
naval enlisted man. Another enlisted man 
was later implicated. Last week in Hono- 
lulu a grand jury sat to ponder the crime. 
Just as any other panel controlled by 
white men from Kentucky to the Ubangi 
River might have done, the grand jurors 
refused to see any first-degree murder in 
the Kahahawai killing, reported against 
such an indictment of Mrs. Fortescue and 
the three Navy men. 

Aware that the eyes of the nation were 
upon his court, Circuit Judge Albert 
Moses Cristy refused to accept the find- 
ings of “no bill.” Sternly he admonished 
his jurors: “I present to you a question 
of anarchy in this community. Are you 
willing to take the responsibility for that 
situation? . . . We are embarking upon 
a very necessary tour of duty. It is one 
I do not relish any more than you do.” 
So saying, he sent them home to think the 
matter over. 

Meantime, one member of the jury was 
appointed to the new Honolulu police 
commission. The commission, not he, felt 
his resignation from the panel was neces- 
sary. 

Last week Rear Admiral Yates Stirling 
Jr., commandant of the Hawaiian Naval 
District, reported to the Navy Depart- 
ment that four days later the jury again 
(11-to-9) refused to indict, suggesting that 
the charge be changed to manslaughter; 
again adjourned. That afternoon, he said, 
it was allowed to vote (12-to-8) a charge 
of second-degree murder. Two more 
jurors resigned. 


Instantly defense counsel claimed “ju- 
dicial coercion,” moved to have the in- 
dictments quashed, on the ground that 
Judge Cristy had forced the jurors to act. 
Their motion refused, counsel indicated 
that they might carry the matter to the 


Territorial Supreme Court. 


Conviction of second degree murder in 
Hawaii calls for a maximum penalty of 
life imprisonment at hard labor. Under 
a gentleman’s agreement all non-capital 
offenses involving Naval personnel in 
Hawaii are tried by court martial. Rear 
Admiral Stirling advised the Navy De- 
partment that “undoubtedly” the grand 
jury's action was taken under the belief 
that the defendants, including Mrs. Fort- 
escue, would ultimately come to the Navy, 
not to the civil courts, for justice. Mean- 
time, the prisoners were released from the 
U.S. S. Alton at Pearl Harbor, put on pro- 
bation under bail which was set at $5,000 
for Mrs. Fortescue, $2,500 for each of 
the men. 


By this time, news of the Kahahawai 
murder had thoroughly penetrated the 
U. S., been digested by its hungry Press. 


TIME 


National Affairs— (Continued) 


When U. S. Press reports began returning 
to the islands last week, Hawaiians were 
aghast to see how their troubles had been 
treated. To mainland friends and to main- 
land publications they wrote many an in- 
dignant letter protesting that Hawaii’s 
turbulent month had been grossly, sensa- 
tionally exaggerated. In defense of con- 
ditions in their Pacific paradise they 








WALTER FRANCIS DILLINGHAM 


. Sacrificed a secretary. 


pointed out that: 1) crime was no rarity 
on the mainland; 2) the island of Oahu, 
on which Honolulu is situated, is not the 
largest in the archipelago while on Maui 
and Hawaii, all was serenely peaceful; 3) 
it was absurd to say that Hawaii had a 
“race problem,” when only a tiny frac- 
tion of the mixed population was making 
trouble. The Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
cabled that the Kahahawai incident had 
been played up in a manner “terribly 
cruel to this self-respecting community 
and wholly unfair to many races living 
harmoniously here.” White citizens de- 
clared recent events were “regrettable” but 
ridiculed any idea of a serious race upris- 
ing in the face of 20,000 soldiers & sail- 
ors stationed on the islands. They con- 
tended that much of the trouble was 
caused by Southerners who look on the 
Hawaiians as Negroes, a racial error which 
causes native resentment. 

Meantime, the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce voted $5,000 to supplement the 
Territorial prosecution of the Kahahawai 
case. The Chamber is still pressing the 
case against the four remaining men whom 
Mrs. Massie identified as her assailants, 
but who have been at large (until public 
sentiment forced them voluntarily back 
to jail last week) ever since a jury failed 
to agree on their guilt last November. 

eThe law-&-order element in Honolulu, 
a leader of which is Walter Francis Dil- 
lingham, island-born, polo-playing Har- 
vardman (ex-1902), whose immense 
wealth comes from sugar & utilities, ap- 
pointed a new police chief and reorganized 
the generally inefficient police department. 
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New chief was Charles F. Weeber, for. 
merly of Harrisburg, Pa. Since 1920, when 
he retired from the Army, Chief Weeber 
has been Tycoon Dillingham’s private sec. 
retary. 


Having hopped on the murder story and 
played it for all it was worth the first day 
or two, Honolulu’s Advertiser and Star. 
Bulletin suddenly sobered, joined the con- 
structive movement. 


“Vengeance,” deplored the Advertiser, 
“ : H 

which takes the form of private execu. 
tion can not be condoned. No man or 
woman is justified in taking the law into 
his own hands and slaying another. ... 
We must not allow the normal rules of 
conduct to be nullified. We must keep our 


heads.” 


“The situation confronting the islands 
today,” loyally declared the Star-Bulletin, 
“should stir the patriotism of every son 
and daughter of Hawaii. The people of 
the islands must stand together in this 
crisis. They must stand by the Governor 
and the members of the Legislature they 
put in office... .” 


The Honolulu Citizens Organization for 
Good Government met last week. urged 
those present “to help make Hawaii the 
happy, beautiful, singing land” it was in 
monarchical days. 


STATES & CITIES 


Fun in Seattle 


Entertainment and bleachers for exca- 
vation watchers. 

Flower boxes for all fire hydrants. 

Appointment of Gus Hasselblad, best 
piccoloist on the force, to be chief of 
police. 

Establishment of a Department of 
Worry for taxpayers. 

A hostess for every street car; heavy- 
weight wrestling champions to open car 
windows; cracked ice to be supplied on 
late night runs. 


These and other extraordinary planks 
formed the platform of Victor Aloysius 
(“Vic”) Meyers, 33-year-old jazz band- 
master, who was last week seeking nomi- 
nation for Mayor of Seattle. Primary day 
is Feb. 23. Until then Seattle voters were 
to be treated to more free fun than they 
had had in any city campaign in years. 

Explaining that “we don’t take the 
primary or the candidates’ promises seri- 
ously,” the gaudy but conservative Times, 
which seldom picks a winner, devoted 
front-page spreads to Meyers’ candidacy. 
In addition, appearing daily was Candi- 
date Meyers’ life story. Born in Little 
Falls, Minn.—“before Lindbergh”—the 
mayoral aspirant stated that his father 
was eleven times State assessor on the 
strength of his extraordinarily long beard. 
Father Meyers taught his son how to raise 
his small waxed mustache preparatory to 
a political career. Once Mr. Meyers di- 
gressed from the strict path of autobiog- 
raphy to suggest a way whereby “small 
saloons could be made to pay in Seattle.’ 

Last week to Candidate Meyers’ wife 
was born a baby girl. “Yesterday,” he 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





announced jubilantly, “I admitted that 
Mayor Jimmy Walker of New York was 
two suits and a pair of golf knickers up 
on me. Today I’m c' *ning the slate, for 
I'm not only ahead 1im on socks, but 
[ also understand v...c I’m one whole 
daughter up on him.” 

Clad in a full dress suit, wearing a high 
silk hat and carrying a bouquet of daffo- 
dils, Candidate Meyers continued to 
attract daily throngs to his campaign 
truck, on which were seated two bands in 


circus costumes. 

Aware that clowning of a less ingratiat- 
ing sort had elected worse men to office, 
Seattle’s nine other primary candidates 
ill-concealed their disgust and dismay. 
Among them were: Edward Brown, ad- 
vertising dentist and onetime Mayor; 
Frank Edwards, recalled from the may- 
oralty last summér (Time, July 27); John 
Dore, oldtime newspaperman and now a 
prominent Seattle lawyer; Art Ritchie, 
onetime editor of the rip-roaring Star 
(Scripps-Canfield) ; City Councilman Otto 


Caso. 
——— 


VY 


Wisconsin First 


What Labor and Liberals have been 
preaching for years became an actuality in 
Wisconsin last week. Passed after a two- 
month legislative wrangle, during which 
one Senator challenged another to a “duel” 
with boxing gloves, was a bill to provide 
statewide unemployment insurance. Wis- 
consin was the first State in the Union 
to enact such a measure. 

The plan compels every employer of 
ten or more men to set aside 2% of his 
payroll until a fund is accrued equalling 
$75 per eligible worker. Ineligible are 
workers earning more than $1,500 per 
year. When an employe is laid off for 
reasons other than his own, a trade dis- 
pute or an act of God, he may draw up 
to $10 per week for a maximum of ten 
weeks. The plan may operate voluntarily 
if 175,000 workers are placed within its 
scope before June 1, 1933. 

The bill, pushed by Governor Philip 
La Follette (who cut his own salary from 
$7,500 to $6,000 last week), was passed 
simultaneously with measures which dou- 
bled the State income tax rate, abolished 
deductions for capital losses from in- 
comes, levied more taxation on chain 
stores, placed an emergency tax on corpo- 
ration dividends. The result, about half 
of what “Young Phil” had hoped for, 
makes available $7,000,000 for Unem- 
ployment Relief in Wisconsin. 


TAXATION 
1931 Like 1930 


Citizens this year will pay no higher 
Federal taxes on their 1931 incomes than 
they paid last year on their incomes of 
1930. Such was the first major decision 
reached last week by the House Ways & 
Means Committee now drafting legislation 
to up taxes to balance the budget. Against 
a retroactive tax bill as recommended by 
the Treasury both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, acting separately, set their faces. 
If this policy prevails in Congress, on 


March 15 taxpayers will use the existing 
rates and exemptions to figure their debt 
to the Government. The new and higher 
rates, when enacted, would be first appli- 
cable to 1932 incomes. 

Welcome was this news to all citizens 
and corporations who had generally ex- 
pected forthcoming tax increases to be 
levied on their 1931 incomes. Presidential 
politics played its part in deterring Con- 
gressmen from proposing new income tax 
burdens for the electorate until well after 
the campaign and election. 

After two weeks’ hearings the Ways & 
Means Committee put aside partisanship, 
temporarily, when the Democratic ma- 
jority invited the Republican minority in 
to “co-operate” on the tax bill’s drafting. 
The committee was apparently inclined 
against lowering current exemption levels 
to include more taxpayers as the Treasury 
wanted. Among the novel taxes under 
consideration for inclusion in the bill were: 
5% on electric current; 2-to-5% on gas 
consumption; 5% on petroleum; 1o¢ per 
month on all telephone sets. 


CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Baker & a Ghost 


“T would not take the United States into 
the League, if I had the power to do so, 
until there is an informed and convinced 
majority sentiment in favor of that action 
in the United States. I am not in favor 
of a plank in the Democratic national plat- 
form urging our joining the League. I 
think it would be a great mistake to make 
a partisan issue of the matter. ... Any 
opinion I entertain on the subject of 
America’s relationship to the League of 
Nations must be recognized as merely an 





International 
Mrs. BAKER 


Mr. Raker corrected himself. 


opinion such as any private citizen is 
entitled to entertain.” 

Thus spoke Newton Diehl Baker in 
Manhattan last week before he sailed for 
Mexico. Less than a fortnight before in 
a ringing letter to the League of Nations 


Association, he had passionately appealed 
for U. S. membership at Geneva. During 
that fortnight Baker-for-President stock 
slumped sharply. His second statement 
disentangling his personal and _ political 
views was unmistakable evidence to many 
observers that Mr. Baker was not as unin- 
terested in the Presidency as he had 
appeared. 

Advocacy of the League blighted the end 
of the Wilson Administration. It helped 
defeat James Middleton Cox in 1920. 
Even today a political belief persists that 
no outspoken friend of the League can sit 
in the White House. But as a practical 
issue the League is so moribund that few 
persons bothered to associate Mr. Baker 
with it until he doggedly championed U. S. 
entry last month. Well aware of the dam- 
age it can do parties and politicians he 
hastened to lay its ghost for 1932. 


Hardly had Mr, Baker’s boat passed 
through the Narrows before speculation 
began to fit him into the 1932 Democratic 
puzzle picture. His friends liked to depict 
him as a rallying point for the “Stop 
Roosevelt” movement. He was also en- 
visioned as a compromise nominee after a 
possible deadlock between Smith and 
Roosevelt forces on the convention floor 
had spent itself. 

Mr. Baker had many a point in his 
favor. While declining to make Prohibi- 
tion a national issue, he is on record in an 
individual report filed with the Wicker- 
sham Commission favoring remission of 
the liquor question to the States. Back of 
him lies the electoral strength of Ohio, a 
“pivotal” State. Businessmen could be re- 
minded that he is a prominent lawyer in 
Cleveland, a director of Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Liberals could be told that as Mayor 
of Cleveland (1912-16) he carried for- 
ward the Reform torch fallen from the 
hands of the late Tom Johnson, famed 
tribune of the people who fought for a 3¢ 
carfare. “he South could be made to 
remember that Newton Baker’s father rode 
with Jeb Stuart in a company commanded 
by a Baker cousin and manned by 20 
Baker first cousins. 

Like Franklin Roosevelt, Newton Baker 
came under the spell of Wilsonian idealism. 
Both worked hard for their idol at the 
hectic Baltimore convention of 1912. 
Both were rewarded with membership in 
the Wilson political family. Mr. Baker 
was first offered the Department of Inte- 
rior portfolio. He refused it only to accept 
the War Department post in 1916. His 
activities as head of the nation’s greatest 
army were last year glowingly described 
in Newton D. Baker; America at War by 
Frederick Palmer. 

Mr. Baker’s wife is the daughter of the 
late Howard Leopold, who once ran for 
Governor in Pennsylvania on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket. She wears a pince-nez, plays 
tennis, golfs. During the Wilson régime 
she was a lively member of the Adminis- 
tration dancing class. Asked last week 
what he was going to Mexico for, Mr. 
Baker answered: “It’s just a vacation. Not 
for business, for law, for statesmanship, or 
romance.” 

He paused, then added: “Except, of 
course, a romance with Mrs. Baker.” 


TIME 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Promise to the Dead 


(See front cover) 

Ever since the last disarmament con- 
ference two years ago _ peace-lovers 
throughout the world have looked for- 
ward hopefully to this week at Geneva. 
There at last the League of Nations in 
a major world conference was to come 
to grips with the explosive question of 





Acme 


Sir Eric DRUMMOND 
They begged him to keep a promise. 


armies and their limitation. Thirteen 
years ago the League of Nations Cov- 
enant solemnly promised a reduction of 
armament in the name of peace. Accord- 
ing to most of the greatest orators of 
Europe, it was a promise made to 8,000,- 
ooo slaughtered men, mostly young.* 
Since 1921 the League, with one prepara- 
tory commission after another, has been 
almost continuously mulling and stewing 
over this matter, trying to devise a method 
of carrying out the solemn promise at 
Versailies. Its conference to which 59 
powers, large and small, sent representa- 
tives, was to be a climax of its endeavors. 

A prime tenet in President Hoover’s 
international credo is, as all the world now 
knows, limitation of armaments. He has 
hammered relentlessly away at the thesis 
that Armies now overburden the world, 
that the quickest way out of the Depres- 
sion is to reduce war forces and the taxes 
which support them. Though the U. S. 
has no sizeable army to cut (138,000 offi- 
cers & men), the President consented to 
join the Geneva Conference in the earnest 
hope that the U. S. could somehow help 


*World War dead: 
sia 1,700,000; 


Germany 1,773,700; Rus- 
France 1,357,800; Austro- 
Hungary 1,200,000; British Empire 908,371; 
Italy 650,000; U. S. 126,000; Belgium 13,716; 
Japan 300; other nations 808,428. 

Killed, wounded or captured in battles: Ver- 
dun (1916) 1,140,552: the Somme (1916) 1,- 
332.157; the Aisne (1917) 1,048,999—exclu- 
sive of U. 


S. troops. 





other great powers agree to limit their 
soldiery. For U. S. participation he asked 
Congress for $450,000 as expense money. 
To represent the country he appointed a 
delegation of five: Charles Gates Dawes, 
Ambassador to Great Britaing Hugh 
Simons Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium, 
Norman Hezekiah Davis, onetime Under 
Secretary of State, Claude Augustus 
Swanson, Senator from Virginia, and Mary 
Emma Woolley, president of Mount Hol- 
yoke College. They were called “the best 
practical pacifists available.” Mr. Dawes 
resigned as a delegate to become president 
of Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
President Hoover replaced him with Sec- 
retary of State Stimson as chairman of the 
delegation. 


Flowers & Farewell. With Messrs. 
Gibson and Davis already in Europe, 
Delegates Woolley and Swanson sailed 
from New York fortnight ago on the 
President Harding. A troop of advisers, 
technical experts, aides and clerks accom- 
panied them. Also, several peace organi- 
zations sent along unofficial delegates of 
their own. Peace petitions were signed 
and loaded aboard. When the ship sailed 
Aviatrix Ruth Nichols flew round the 
masts clad in a purple leather jacket, went 
aboard at Quarantine and presented Dele- 
gate Woolley with two large bunches of 
spring flowers. The Federal Council of 
Churches gave the delegates its blessing 
and called for a nation-wide Day of 
Prayer in their behalf. 

As delegates Swanson and Woolley met 
their two colleagues at Geneva last week, 
a swarm of nearly 1,000 delegates and 
representatives of other nations were also 
converging on League headquarters. For- 
eign Minister Dino Grandi headed the 
Italian delegation. André Tardieu led the 
Frenchmen. Chairman of the whole Con- 
ference was sober “Uncle Arthur’ Hen- 
derson of Britain. Hopeful and variously 
important personages crammed every ho- 
tel room in Geneva which had erected a 
special building for the Conference and 
presented it to the League. 

“Most Important Crisis.” Eight 
months ago the Study Conference on Dis- 
armament announced: “The approaching 
Disarmament Conference marks the most 
important crisis in world history since 
Versailles.” But the world, unfortunately, 
has had other things to think about. Japan 
is at China’s throat (see p. 18). Secre- 
tary Stimson announced that it was un- 
likely that he would be able to go to 
Geneva at all. The House cut the U. S. 
delegation’s appropriation from 45°, 000 
to $390,000, and the senate to $300,000. 
Few Congressmen favored a larger i invest- 
ment in a conference starting under such 
poor auspices. 

Only eight days before the Conference 
was to meet word went round that Sir 
James Eric Drummond was ngs as 
Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions. For twelve years bald, precise Sir 
Eric has almost been the League itself. 
During the Versailles Peace Conference 
when the machinery of the League was 
being organized, President Wilson looked 
about for someone to head its permanent 


organization. It was decided that no out. 
standing statesman could take the pos 
lest his domination stir up a thousand yp. 
necessary racial and national jealousies 
They found the man they were looking 
for in Balfour’s secretary. He was eff. 
cient, understanding, tactful. Years have 
shown how wise his selection was. The 
idea of a disarmament conference withoy 
the soothing influence of Sir Eric was 
more than its organizers could face, They 
begged, cajoled, and finally won a promise 





International 


DELEGATE LITVINOV 


Over a face, a shadow. 


that his resignation need not go into effect 
before the end of the Conference. 

Quitter Japan? Biggest puncture to 
the Conference hopes came from the little 
yellow men who made up the delegation 
from Japan. The regular Council of the 
League was also meeting in Geneva last 
week. China forced it to act under Arti- 
cle XV of the League Covenant which 
provides for the publication of the facts 
in any dispute between League members 
and recommendations by the Council for 
its settlement. Japan agreed unofficially 
to an investigation but this was followed 
almost immediately by a veiled threat 
from Tokyo that Japan was about ready 
to quit the League entirely, would do so 
if the League became too meddlesome. 

To add to the general air of impotence 
Britain's foremost advocate of disarma- 
ment, Viscount Cecil, was not even asked 
to go to the Conference at all. The presi- 
dent of the Conference, Arthur Hender- 
son, is a man completely without author- 
ity at home. No longer Foreign Minister 
of Britain, he is not even a Member of 
Parliament. He is just plain Mr. Hender- 
son and he refuses to resign the Confer- 
ence Chairmanship which was given to 
him a year ago. He reached Geneva last 
week on the same train with Senator Swan- 
son and the indefatigable Miss Woolley, 
looking tired, careworn, sick. 

And Russia. Also in Geneva last week 
arrived a formidable Russian delegation 
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headed by rotund, freckle-faced Maxim 
Maximovich Litvinov, Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs. Because the shadow 
of Russia’s army (639,000 efficient men) 
falls fearfully over the face of Europe, 
Comrade Litvinov’s presence and plans 
were of profound interest and concern to 
all other delegates. The Litvinov réle, 
which the Commissar has played at several 
preparatory disarmament conferences, is 
to demand complete and absolute disarma- 
ment for all nations at once and without 
strings. To this revolutionary proposition 
Capitalist diplomats answer, none too 
effectively, that Comrade Litvinov and the 
U.S. S. R. are insincere. 

Comrade Litvinov has long been nursing 
an old grudge against Ambassador Gibson. 
Two years ago at one of the many pre- 
liminary conferences Ambassador Gibson 
heard Comrade Litvinov expounding the 
Soviet theory that the way to disarm is 
to disarm. The U. S. diplomat hastened to 
assure correspondents that such a scheme 
was not worthy of comment and probably 
presented in bad faith. Almost immedi- 
ately thereafter Mr. Gibson presented a 
U. S. plan which paralleled the Litvinov 
plan almost exactly in two most important 
particulars: 1) reduction, not limitation, 
of armaments; 2) a mathematical formula 
to effect cuts. Comrade Litvinov’s blunt, 
British wife drawled: “I should call Gib- 
son a contemptible little bounder.” 


Most Trusted Diplomat. If anyone 
could face the mounting obstacles to dis- 
armament, it was the actual head of the 
U. S. delegation, Hugh Simons Gibson. 
A veteran of every peace and disarmament 
conference since 1925, he is President 
Hoover’s most trusted diplomat. He has 
spent 23 of his 48 years in the service of 
the State Department without losing his 
sense of humor. When Ambassador 
Dawes described diplomacy as “easy on 
the head but Hell on the feet,’”’ Ambassa- 
dor Gibson quipped back: “Well it de- 
pends which you use most.” 


Ambassador Gibson has worked long 
and hard with the League’s commissions 
preparing for this week’s Conference. He 
knows every nation’s every argument 
against this or that form of limitation. 
Once he explained that disarmament dis- 
cussions start with armies, switch to re- 
serves, then take up food supplies and 
live stock, and finally lose themselves in 
a welter of extraneous details. He summed 
it up: “It’s just a matter of hogs, fogs and 
bogs.” 

Ambassador Gibson was born in Los 
Angeles. He attributes his choice of a dip- 
lomatic career to the fact that he had in- 
fantile paralysis as a child, was considered 
too delicate to go to school and was 
privately tutored. Later he graduated 
from L’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
in Paris, took a State Department exami- 
nation and was first sent to Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. In Havana he won a $500,000 
claim for a U. S. citizen against the Cuban 
Government. A patriotic Cuban reporter 
by the name of Massa promptly knocked 
him senseless with a pair of brass knuckles 
Never very strong, Hugh Gibson was 
transferred to Brussels to become Secre- 
tary of Legation under Minister Brand 





Whitlock. The State Department consid- 
ered that the quiet of Belgium would give 
him a good rest. That was February 1914. 

During the War he unsuccessfully inter- 
vened in behalf of British Nurse Edith 
Cavell. In 1918 he became Vice Chair- 
man of the American Relief Committee 
under Herbert Hoover. There began a 
friendship which accounts for the fact 
that whenever he is in Washington Am- 
bassador Gibson sleeps at the White 
House. With scant regard for the dignity 
of manufacturers, bankers, Senators and 
other U. S. Ambassadors, Ambassador 
Gibson is sent to take charge wherever a 
ticklish situation arises in Europe, has 
been Ambassador to Belgium since 1927. 
He is serious in his love for the Belgians. 
In 1922 he married Mlle Ynés Marie Mar- 
celle Reyntiens, daughter of one of King 
Albert’s aides de camp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
In Dead Man’s Bay 


Able Seaman Thomas Morris had one 
more month of submarine service in Brit- 
ain’s Navy. His wife had the days marked 
on a calendar. Last summer when the 
Poseidon sank off the coast of China with 
20 men, Able Seaman Morris saved him- 
self by jumping over the side as she went 
down. Last week he was aboard the M-2 
off the Bill of Portland in that part of the 
English Channel known as “Dead Man’s 
Bay” because of the number of ships 
wrecked there during the War. At 10:30 
one morning the M-2 radioed H. M. S. 
Titania that she was going to dive. Seaman 
Morris helped to screw her hatches tight. 
Down she went and with her 60 officers 
& men... 


Late that afternoon the M-2 had not 
been heard from. Out from the naval 
depot at Gosport sped an alarm. Navy 
men scurried from their homes, from 
cinemas, from pubs, from dance halls. 
Minesweepers, destroyers, every available 
ship put out into Dead Man’s Bay. 
Searchlights dug into the fog, were re- 
flected back in a sickly glare. Soon after 
midnight trawls struck an _ obstruction. 
News was flashed to every city in Britain; 
everyone breathed easier. Sir Bolton 
Meredith Eyres Monsell, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, ordered divers down at day- 
break. 

Long before they reached the surface 
again they had signalled failure. Planes 
went aloft, could see nothing. The sea 
grew rougher. Minesweepers moved back 
and forth, touched something, found it 
was a wreck. All that day and night the 
search went on. All day, all night, news 
was flashed to the cities of Britain. Sir 
Bolton sent a telegram to wives of married 
members of the crew: “We regret to in- 
form you that your husband is missing and 
is feared drowned. . . .”,. Thomas Morris’ 
wife read her telegram, waited at the post 
office for another. 

Next morning a Captain Howard of the 
steamer 7'ynesider reported from France 
that he had seen the M-2 go down five 
miles west of the spot where the searchers 
worked. Off rushed the minesweepers 





divers, planes, the M-2’s sister ship M-3 to 
the new spot. Trawls struck an object, 
lost it. A sound was heard, like tappings, 
but proved to be the noise of a sweeper. 
Two flags that had belonged to the M-2 
were brought up before the lines parted. 
The seas grew heavier, slapped against 
the sides of the searching ships, but below 
the surface there was no sound. The 48 
hours of air and life in the M-2 were up. 
Sir Bolton bowed his head and signed a 
telegram. “There is no hope now of sav- 
ing life.” Mrs. Morris received her tele- 
gram. It was condolences from her King 
& Queen. 


INDIA 
“I & My Government” 


Lean Lord Willingdon, Viceroy of India, 
rode to the Council House at New Delhi 
beneath a gold umbrella last week, opened 
India’s Legislative Assembly with these 
words: 

“T and my government are determined 
to use to the full the resources of the 
State in fighting and defeating a move- 
ment which would otherwise remain a per- 
petual menace to orderly government and 
individual liberty.” 

As Lord Willingdon well knew, Indian 
Nationalists were celebrating the third an- 
niversary of St. Gandhi’s declaration of 
independence. The Mahatma himself, re- 
warded for his good behavior in jail by 
permission to receive one visitor each 
week, squatted in his cell and talked to 
Disciple Madeline Slade about the two 
pounds he has gained. But outside Gand- 
hites were far from peaceful. 

In Bombay a mob set fire to the police 
station, put out the city lights, built huge 
bonfires of British cloth. Police fired into 
the crowd, charged with flailing Jathis 
(sticks). Many heads were cracked, hun- 
dreds of rioters arrested. The Bombay- 
Benares express was derailed. Hundreds 
were arrested in Calcutta and New Delhi 
for reciting the declaration of independ- 
ence in public and singing patriotic songs. 
At the end of three days eight persons had 
been killed, 1,000 jailed, many sentenced 
to three years’ hard labor. 

As committees of the Round Table 
Conference prepared to resume sessions 
24 native commercial organizations voted 
to suspend business for a week as a pro- 
test against the exclusion of St. Gandhi. 
The Bombay government’ retaliated by 
ordering the arrest of any merchant clos- 
ing his place of business. At Ahmedabad 
an Indian surgeon was fined 1,000 rupees 
for refusing for the third time to remove 
the Gandhi tricolor from his dispensary. 
Unimpressed by the much publicized mar- 
tyrdom of Krishna Kant (Time, Jan. 25), 
a British magistrate ordered a 14-year-old 
boy flogged for picketing a British bank. 

In Calcutta Miss Santi Ghose and Miss 
Sunity Chowdhuri, convicted of fatally 
filling District Magistrate Charles Geof- 
frey Buckland Stevens full of bullets 
(Time, Dec. 28), appeared in court for 
their sentences. In bright colored saris, 
with flowers in their hair, they listened 
unmoved as they were sentenced to trans 








portation for life from Bengal Presidency. 
Said they lightly: “It is better to die than 
live in a horse’s stable.” 





Mr. A.’s Troubles 

Sir Hari Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, held on with both 
hands last week as his throne shook. Rich 
Kashmir, sometimes called ‘‘a paradise on 
earth,” has a population of 3,300,000, of 
whom 80% are Moslems. But Sir Hari is 
a Hindu who holds his job through the 
good offices of Great Britain. Last week, 
while Britain was busy in the south, 12,000 
Moslems streamed out of the Punjab, 
started north toward Srinagar with the 
object of dethroning Sir Hari and com- 
pleting a solid block of Moslem states 
from Egypt to Central Asia. Near 
Rajaori, just north of Punjab, they sacked 
14 villages, fired houses and post offices. 
State troopers hastily left Srinagar, while 
Sir Hari appealed frantically for British 
succor. 

In 1924 Sir Hari tried unsuccessfully to 
hide his identity as victim in a blackmail 
plot under the pseudonym of “Mr. A.” 
He saved himself $750,000, but had to 
call upon the British to attain his throne 
a year later. Since then Moslems in Kash- 
mir have complained bitterly that all the 
best government places go to Hindus. Last 
autumn British troops saved his throne 
when the Mohammedans revolted. Re- 
ports last week said that 5,000 Hindus 
and Moslems have been killed in skir- 
mishes since then. As fresh troops were 
being rushed across the Himalayas to save 
his throne again, Sir Hari suddenly de- 


cided he could save it himself and sent 
them back. 


—6—— 
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Stare For Stare 


At Yerovda Jail near Poona, in a cell 
not far from the one which houses the 
sainted person of Mahatma Gandhi, one 
day last week sat another Nationalist 
leader named L. B. Bhopatkar. Suddenly 
he heard a warning shout, saw before him 
a large, ugly cobra. The warden who had 
shouted ran off for a club while Prisoner 
Bhopatkar was left alone with his cobra. 
Regarded as sacred by most Indians, the 
cobra must be avoided, not slain. But 
Prisoner Bhopatkar, locked in his cell, 
could not avoid this one. Unarmed, 
neither could he kill it. As the cobra fixed 
him with its jeweled eyes, he sat cross- 
legged, giving back stare for stare. For 
ten minutes neither moved a muscle 
Then the warden returned, clubbed the 
cobra to death. ““That was wrong,” said 
St. Gandhi severely. ‘The cobra’s visit 
was a good omen.” 


ITALY 


Peace in Libya 

With a flourish worthy of Scipio Afri- 
canus, Pietro Badoglio, Marshal of Italy 
and Governor of the colonies of Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica (now known as Italian 
Libya), reported to // Duce last week that 
20 years of warfare were at an end. “Com- 
pletely and definitely” had the rebellion 
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there been quashed and once more peace 
reigned in Libya. 

Italy’s troubles in North Africa started 
in 1911 when, to forestall the territorial 
hopes of Germany and France, she de- 
clared war on Turkey and seized the prov- 
ince of Tripoli. The Turks were easily 





International 
MarsHAL Pietro BADOGLIO 


. . like Scipio Africanus. 


dispatched but not so the Senussi tribes- 
men of the interior. During the War, when 
Italy had no men to spare for Africa, 
Senussi tribesmen drove the Italians back 
to the coast and practically reconquered 
the territory. 

It is simpler for news readers, confused 
with stories of Britons fighting Somali in 
Somaliland, Italians fighting Senussites in 
Libya, Frenchmen fighting Tuaregs in Al- 
geria, Spaniards fighting Riff in Morocco, 
to remember that North Africa is popu- 
lated by four races (“‘white” Berbers, Arab 
conquerors, native Jews, Negroes) which 
include innumerable tribes and _ sects. 
Italy’s troublesome Senussites are a ram- 
bunctious Arab sect founded by Sidi Mo- 
hammed ben Ali ben Es Senussi €] Khet- 
tabi el Hassani el Idrissi el Mehajiri, who 
was born in Algeria with an urge to mili- 
tant reform. He ordered his two sons to 
jump off a palm tree to decide which 
should succeed him. 

In 20 years of warfare hundreds of 
Italian soldiers and at least 20,000 Senus- 
sites have been killed. No less a person 
than little King Vittorio Emanuele’s own 
cousin, the Duke of Apulia, harried the 
Senussites mightily from the sky. Last 
winter their ultimate fate was sealed when 
General Graziani cut them off from fleeing 
into Egypt by building a formidable 
barbed wire fence 180 mi. long. 

The announcement last week of the 
final pacification of Libya was a matter of 
great concern to France. Stirred were old 
Franco-Italian rivalries focusing on the 
north coast of Africa. France’s rich fer- 
tile Tunis is only go miles from the tip of 
Italy’s island, Sardinia. There are more 
Italians living in French Tunis than in 
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Italian Libya which is, for the most part, 
a barren useless land. The southerm 
boundary of Libya has never been def. 
nitely fixed. France has avoided the ques. 
tion for years by insisting that since Italy 
could not control the territory she already 
held it was a waste of time to talk about 
boundaries in the Sahara. Marshal Bado. 
glio has now made this answer invalid, 
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Fascist Figures 

Hereafter any doctor who prescribes a 
diet for an Italian woman is no friend of 
Fascism. Alarmed & angry at last year's 
drop of 56,000 in the national birth rate, 
Premier Benito Mussolini last week gave 
the Italian Medical Congress a piece of 
his mind. The piece: 

“You should insist upon correcting . . 
the fashion of excessive reducing. This 
weakens the race and also has economic 
reactions. Another fallacy is that ma- 
ternity diminishes womanly beauty. Pre- 
cisely the reverse is true, as you all can 
testify. I am deeply convinced that our 
mode of eating, working, dressing, sleep- 
ing and our whole system of daily habits 
ought to be reformed. A word is often 
better than medicine.” 

To improve the Italian figure, and in- 
cidentally to help Italian rice growers, 


Il Duce proposed that every honest 
Italian eat two pounds additional rice 
per year. 


MEXICO 
Exile by Air 


Just before vespers one evening last 
week Mgr. Francisco Orozco y Jiminez, 
Archbishop of Guadalajara, accompanied 
by his valet, stepped into an automobile in 
Guadalajara and promptly disappeared. 
Once a huge, bull-voiced fellow, the Arch- 
bishop has long been a fortress of strength 
to devout peasants, a source of acute an- 
noyance to the civil authorities. When the 
Mexican Government was making its first 
attempt to break the power of the Church 
(Time, Feb. 22, 1926 et seq.), he spent 
three years hiding in dusty mountain 
canons with a price on his head. He 
emerged thin, aged, but undismayed. 
Lately with the passage of new laws limit- 
ing the number of clergy in Mexico, His 
Reverence began again preaching against 
the Government. 

Three days later Archbishop Orozco’s 
flocks learned what had happened to their 
virile shepherd. He and his valet had 
scarcely driven two blocks before the car 
was halted by traffic policemen. One 
threatened the chauffeur with a pistol 
while another knocked off the license 
plates. The car was rushed out to the 
aviation field. There soldiers replaced 
traffic police. The Archbishop's elderly 
valet, suffering from heart trouble, jittered 
nervously in his corner seat. 

“What does this mean?” cried the Arch- 
bishop. “Are you going to shoot us?” The 
valet gulped convulsively. 

“No. You are going to be deported for 
engaging in seditious activities and plotting 
against the Government.” 


“Shoot me!” cried His Reverence. 
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“Better death than exile from my beloved 


Mexico!” 

The offer was not accepted. At dawn 
next morning the Archbishop went roaring 
north into the sky toward the U. S. He 
was later reported in Arizona, bound for 
California. Straw-hatted peasants in Jalisco 
did not expect their Archbishop to stay 
there long. They prepared for many secret 
trips into the mountain canons again. 


FINLAND 


Tippling for Temperance 

Last week the Finnish Diet gave the 
Finnish people what they had asked for 
in last month’s prohibition referendum. 
On the assumption the voters wanted 
plenty of cheap liquor, the Diet established 
the following prices: 

Vodka, 30¢ per bottle; Cognac, 60¢ to 
$1.95; whiskey, 75¢; Malaga, 60¢; port 
(imported), $1.95; champagne, $1.80; 
light wines, 35¢ to $1.50. 

A large proportion of the profits, the 
Diet decreed, would be spent for “temper- 
ance purposes,’ thereby providing the 
thirsty Finn with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that if he tippled he did so in a 
righteous cause. 

Bootleggers, reading their doom in the 
published price list, began unloading their 
stocks at 50% reductions. Liquor was 
cheaper in Helsingfors last week than in 
any other European capital. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Erin Go Blah 


Headmasters of Dublin schools last 
week were vexed, mortified, bewildered. 
Gaelic is taught in all the Irish Free 
State’s schools, but its cinemas are made 
in the U. S. At the beginning of every 
holiday the children leave school well- 
behaved, Gaelic-speaking young ladies and 
gentlemen. They return with nasal voices, 
a vast vocabulary of U. S. slang and little 
regard for discipline. When given an order 
by a teacher, instead of a polite “Ja go 
mait,” or “Deanfaid me e,’ they answer: 
“I gotcha, boss.” Skepticism is not ex- 
pressed by a simple “Ni creidim e,”’ but 
by a derisive “Oh, yeah?” or “Sez you?” 
When school is dismissed all the children 
rise and lustily shout: “Scram!” 

Under the leadership of Professor 
Seamus O’Casey, Dublin schoolmasters 
last week began a campaign to have all 
talking pictures made in Gaelic. Said 
Headmaster O’Casey: “It is bad enough 
when a boy acknowledges an order with 
the reply, ‘Okay, chief,’ but imagine the 
position of a headmistress who is ad- 
dressed in a nasal drawl with the words, 
‘Okay, baby!’ ” 


FRANCE 


Chaste Grandmother? 


Among the many famed lovers of 
Amandine Lucile Aurore Dupin Dudevant 
(George Sand) was the volcanic lawyer, 
Michel de Bourges, who upon completing 
a fervent lecture on republicanism, would 
lock her in her bedroom to meditate his 
philosophy. But that there were no lovers 
at all has occurred only to George Sand’s 


loyal granddaughter, Aurore Sand (Mme 
Lauth). Indignant that there should be 
so much talk concerning the chastity of 
her illustrious grandmother, Aurore Sand 
sued Jacques Boulenger in her defense 
when he published The Early Loves of 
George Sand in 1928, but lost when the 





Underwood & Underwood 


GRANDDAUGHTER SAND 
. and Chopin coughed for seven years. 


court ruled that the biographer had not 
abused his right to criticize. Last week 
in Paris Aurore Sand claimed to 
adduced further evidence of virtue to gild 
her grandmother’s memory. 

After separating from her husband, 
Casimir Dudevant, the natural son of a 
Napoleonic baron, because of his excessive 
addiction to young ladies, George Sand 
turned to Jules Sandeau, with whom she 
collaborated on her first novel and from 
whom she took her pseudonym. The 
affair was short-lived. Returning from a 
visit to the country, she was surprised to 
discover that her fickle Jules had set up 
their laundress as his .mistress in her 
apartment. 

Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve, famed 
critic, was deeply distressed by George 
Sand’s lack of a lover. To her he sent 
Prosper Mérimée. After a week George 
Sand sent him back. Anxious to please, 
Sainte-Beuve replaced Mérimée with Al- 
fred de Musset, who was to prove, except 
for one divertisement, eminently satis- 
factory. 

The divertisement occurred on a trip 
to Italy. Bored with seeing George plug- 
ging away eight hours a day at her writing 
to support them, Alfred took to the cafés, 
was soon in bed with delirium tremens. 
Dr. Pietro Pagello was called in. George 
was much taken with him. As soon as 
Alfred recovered, the three agreed that 
George and Pietro had best go away to- 
gether. She later returned to Alfred but 
the glamor was gone. Thereafter Alfred 
de Musset, when in need of funds, would 
reopen the wound of his old love, watch 
the metaphorical blood flow as he penned 
a poem. 


hare 
nave 


Last and most famed of George Sand’s 
lovers was Frédéric Francois Chopin, of 
whom a friend said: “There was nothing 
permanent about him except his cough. 
Granddaughter Aurore found basis for her 
belief that George Sand lived a relatively 
virtuous life in the fact that during the 
last seven years of their life together she 
was completely continent for the sake of 
Chopin’s precarious health. 

ca 
Punch & Judy 

In the Luxembourg Gardens, close by 
the alley where bad-tempered old gentle- 
men play frenzied croquet every Sunday, 
a new Punch & Judy show was operating 
last week with the consent and approval 
of the Senate of the French Republic. For 
years the root-te-tooting of the Luxem- 
bourg’s Guignol has been supplied by a 
marionettist known as M. Brioché. Re- 
cently elderly M. Brioché rang down his 
litle curtain for the last time and died. 

The Luxembourg Gardens, once the gar- 
dens of sour-faced Marie de’ Medici, do 
not belong to the City of Paris, but to the 
State. It is the duty of the Senate, which 
meets in Marie’s palace, to decide whether 
pink or orange dahlias shall be planted in 
the garden beds, who shall sell gaufres 
(waffles) and lemonade, and whether or 
not the renter of toy boats shall be pro- 
vided with a burglar-proof shed* A 
month ago, therefore, contestants for the 
Guignol concession, vacant since M. Bri- 
oché’s death, were solemnly called before 
the Bar of the Senate. Five applied, three 
defaulted, only two were heard. At the 
last minute the competitive performance 
was moved from the Senate Chamber itself 
to the large private offices of Senator 
Labrousse. A committee of three senators 
acted as final judges. The jury was com- 
posed of the young children of Senators 
and their friends, aged four to twelve. As 
many other Senators as could crowded into 
the back of the hall 

Two Punch & Judy theatres were set up 
by tail-coated, gold-buttoned lackeys. The 
contestants appeared: a M. Jane, a M. 
Robert Désarthis. M. Jane, a modernist, 
introduced into his performance such per- 
sons as Charlie Chaplin and Bicot, the 
French cinema comedian. MM. les Sén- 
ateurs and their children would have none 
of him. Puppeteer Désarthis, an entre- 
preneur who had already had many a 
successful season farther south in the 
Parc de Montsouris, triumphed. 

He gave an elaborate show. He had two 
assistants. His puppets were specially 
carved by Barna de Toth, and embraced 
such additional personages as Puss in 
Boots, Hop-O’-My-Thumb, Red Riding 
Hood, and some fearsome Calabrian brig- 
ands. After the trial the Government pro- 
vided hot chocolate and cakes for the jury. 
Senators were comforted with the thought 
that the combined ages of M. Déscarthis 
and his young assistants did not total 60. 
The Guignol problem of the Luxembourg 
Gardens had probably been solved for 
another 30 years. 

*Seldom has the Parisian Press been so excited 
about a crime as it was last summer when a 


hard-hearted criminal stole all the toy boats from 
the Luxembourg basin. 
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ABYSSINIA 
Big Black Toe 


Ten miles outside Addis Ababa one 
morning last week one hundred Abyssinian 
policemen lined the road at stiff attention 
In front of them stood an Armenian com- 
missioner and two native chiefs. Down the 
dusty road came a U. S. automobile flying 
the U. S. flag. Inside, erect and dignified, 
sat Addison E. Southard, U. S. Minister to 
Abyssinia. Smartly the commissioner, the 
two native chiefs, the policemen snapped 
out a salute. The automobile stopped. 
Out stepped Minister Southard. In a loud 
voice the commissioner read to him the 
Abyssinian Government’s apology for a 
beating he had received the week before 
at exactly the same spot. 

Minister Southard had been riding 
quietly along the road when his car en- 
countered a slight bump. The chauffeur 
got out, found that the bump had been 
caused by the wheel’s passing over the big 
black toe of an Abyssinian woman. Up 
rushed ten policemen, began pummeling 
the chauffeur. Minister Southard inter- 
vened, was himself pummeled. Secretary 
Stimson protested the diplomatic indig- 
nity. 

Last week the ten pummelers, heavy 
with chains, stood behind the police com- 
missioner while he read their sentences to 
Minister Southard: one year’s imprison- 
ment, 500 Abyssinian dollars’ fine. Since 
none of them was likely ever to have so 
much as 500 Abyssinian dollars ($175) 
the commissioner explained that they 
would probably spend the rest of their 
lives in jail. 

In Washington Secretary of State Stim- 
son, who accepted a far milder apology for 
a worse pummeling of U. S. Consul Culver 
Bryant Chamberlain by Japanese soldiers 
(Time, Jan. 11), pondered the sufficiency 
of Abyssinia’s diplomatic regrets. 


GERMANY 
Blind Hunger 


One hundred lean, abject, starving men 
& women filed slowly into Berlin’s City 
Hall one day last week. Most were led 
by lean, abject dogs. All were blind. 
Round, well-fed policemen who twirl their 
clubs freely on most intruders turned their 
heads away, did no pate-thwacking. The 
men & women shutfled toward the room 
where the Municipal Council was meeting, 
waited outside its closed door. Berlin’s 
giant Mayor Heinrich (“Uncle”) Sahm 
opened the door, closed it quickly behind 
him. 

“What do you want?” he asked as he 
gazed down on his sorry visitors. 

In a low, monotonous chant they an- 
swered: “Hunger! Hunger! Hunger! Hun- 
ger! Hunger!’’* 

Mayor Sahm picked out three of the 
most abject, heard their story in his office, 
promised to do what he could. As slowly 
as they had entered, the blind hunched, 
turned, filed out, wailing: “Hunger! 
Hunger! Hunger! .. .” 


*In German, pronounced: hoong-er. 


JAPAN-CHINA 
Fire 
With its slanty eye cocked on China, all 
Japan trembled with patriotic fervor last 
week. General elections were coming, the 
budget was unbalanced, the yen was fall- 
ing, Government bonds were off. But 


ConsuL-GENERAL CUNNINGHAM 


. Stayed through tiffin. 


about such things few subjects of the Em- 
peror cared when Japanese arms were 
carving out world headlines in Shanghai, 
Nanking, Harbin. Flags fluttered from 
every Tokyo home. Troops drilled in 
every barracks. Full of martial memo- 
ries, reservists tramped back and forth to 
business, pretending their umbrellas were 
guns. Proud Japanese fathers lectured 
their sons on the honor of dying for 
Nippon. 

Not one paper dared criticize what the 
Government was doing in China. While 
the General Staff met to discuss the ad- 
visability of sending an army to Shanghai, 
that inevitable accompaniment of every 
war, the Atrocity Story, began to burgeon 
in the Tokyo Press. (A Chinese had 
eaten a Japanese baby, etc. etc.) The 
Foreign Office published an official state- 
ment insisting that not a shot had been 
fired until Japanese marines were sniped 
by Chinese regulars. Meanwhile the 
Tokyo Asahi quietly announced that thou- 
sands of new jobs were open to Japanese 
in Manchuria and Mongolia. The South 
Manchuria Railway sent a message to half 
a dozen Japanese universities last week 
that it would be prepared to employ hun- 
dreds of graduates in China this spring. 
It asked for lists of recommended stu- 
dents. 


Almost a thousand miles from Man- 
churia, in the sprawling, river-muddied 
harbor of Shanghai, greatest port in all 
the Orient, lay Admiral Koichi Shiosawa 
with eleven warships. One of them was 
the newest type of marine terror, the air- 
craft carrier Kaga, nestling 60 airplanes 





on her vast weird deck, smoke pouring 
out from her strange horizontal funnel. 

The Admiral, in the unmistakeable |an. 
guage of an ultimatum, had issued his de. 
mands to Shanghai’s Mayor Wu. Frantic. 
the Mayor and the tycoons of the city 
had agreed to accept them all—not only 
to make reparation for the tousling of five 
Japanese monks who had paraded through 
Shanghai streets beating drums; but also 
to abolish the anti-Japanese societies 
which promote the boycott on Japanese 
goods (Time, Feb. 1). 

But Admiral Shiosawa had _ received 
final instructions. Said he: “In our ex- 
perience Chinese promises are never car- 
ried out. That is all.” 

On Thursday night at 11:15 p. m. he 
began the systematic occupation of Cha- 
pei, the Chinese city stretching north of 
the rich International Settlement. He 
had in all about 3,000 troops—some 1,200 
marines from his ship, some 2,000 of the 
Japanese garrison maintained in the Japa- 
nese section of the International Settle- 
ment. Armored cars with searchlights led 
the way. Behind them came trucks, 
jammed with infantry. In reserve were 
infantry, on foot. Crash! Crash! went the 
rifles shooting out the street lights as the 
columns advanced. At every corner 
trucks stopped. Men hopped out to scur- 
ry through the side streets. In the dark 
twisting alleys no living thing showed but 
a few frightened dogs, a few yellow-eyed 
cats. A few airplanes zoomed overhead. 
One accidentally dropped a bomb in the 
foreign quarter... . 

All the days that Japan had been threat- 
ening, woeful Mayor Wu and Chinese al- 
lies were not idle. China had few planes 
or tanks or ships to pit against Japan but 
she had plenty of men. There were over 
30,000 of them gathered behind the 
Chapei district. When Japan reached the 
North Railway Station the 30,000 struck 
back, hard. 


One Japanese may be the equal of five 
Chinese soldiers. Before dawn Admiral 


Shiosawa learned that ten-to-one were 
more than he could handle. Japanese 
suffered losses. Another commander 


might have withdrawn and tried again but 
not Admiral Shiosawa. Withdrawal would 
mean a loss of “face”; he would never 
prove himself as great a commander as his 
rival in Manchuria, General Honjo. It 
was up to the Kaga to get him out of his 
trouble. Forthwith he ordered all of her 
60 planes to come, bomb. 

Friday morning the roof of every tall 
building in the International Settlement 
was black with gaping Chinese and “for- 
eigners” watching the show. Every 20 
minutes a Japanese squadron swooped 
over, dove down on the unprotected roofs 
of the native cities and dropped a dozen 
whistling bombs. With each explosion 
towers of dust and smoke shot 150 ft. 
into the air. The sky grew dark. It was 
a wonderful sight. Not for hours did the 
spectators realize what it meant. Under 
those roofs were women and _ children, 
coolies and tueir old fathers, being blown 
to bits. Flames began to leap from a 
dozen roofs. Chapei was on fire. The 
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spectators in the International Settlement 
became thoroughly alarmed, retreated 
from the roofs. Now the flames of the 
burning native city, across Soochow 
Creek, filled the sky. Into the Interna- 
tional Settlement poured streams of ter- 
ror-stricken Chinese. Wretched, many 
wailing piteously, they huddled their chil- 
dren and baskets and stumbled on in the 
darkness. . . . 

Sunday. Chapei still burned. The Chi- 
nese garrison had suffered big losses, but 
was still there. Japan had slaughtered 
thousands, had landed her troops illegally 
in the International Settlement, had 
shelled Texas Oil Co. depot (when a Jap- 
anese warship mistook the firecrackers of 
a Chinese religious ceremony for gun fire), 
had arrested a U. S. citizen, name of 
Johnson, suspected of being a sniper; but 
China still held Shanghai. The Municipal 
Council attempted to arrange a peace con- 
ference in the British Consulate. In the 
chair sat Shanghai’s senior diplomatic 
agent, able, moon-faced U. S. Consul Gen- 
eral Edwin Sheddan Cunningham.* The 
conference lasted from 10 in the morning 
through tiffin until long after tea-time and 
achieved nothing. Chinese and Japanese 
officers shouted at each other across the 
table because of the noise of Japanese 
machine guns drilling at Chinese snipers, 
less than two blocks away. Past the Con- 
sulate’s locked doors streamed an endless 
procession of refugees, limping, terrified, 
wounded. Consul General Cunningham 
took time off to flash a warning to the 
world that with this additional population 
the Settlement faced an acute food short- 
age. . 

Tuesday. Nanking, the Nationalist 
capital, lies 210 miles up the Yangtze. A 
river patrol of seven Japanese destroyers 
is stationed there. Without warning, their 
commander began bombing the city which 
was simultaneously plunged into darkness 
except for searchlights which wavered 
fearfully from the Chinese airport. Enor- 
mously strengthened by the arrival of 
30,000 fresh troops the day before, the 
Chinese garrison was nonetheless unpre- 
pared for the attack. Earlier in the day, 
the Mayor said he had been assured that 
no offensive would be launched. To avoid 
possible misunderstanding, sandbag barri- 
cades, erected at strategic points within 
the city, had been taken down. Under 
cover of the bombardment, Japanese blue- 
jackets landed five miles outside the city 
and engaged in sporadic hostilities with 
detachments of the Chinese garrison. 
Meanwhile, the Drum watch-tower, which 
has warned Nanking citizens of danger 
since the Ming dynasty, sounded its stri- 
dent alarm and refugees from Shanghai 
piled into British steamers, anxious to get 
back as quickly as they could. Also at 
Nanking was the U. S. destroyer Simpson. 
As the first shells screamed over the city 
the Simpson hustled out of the way. 


*Large, deep-voiced Edwin Sheddan Cunning- 
ham was born in Sevier County, Tenn. 64 years 
ago. Once a mail clerk, he worked in a publishing 
house for a while, entered the Consular Service 
in 1898. He has remained in the Far East ever 
since, is now dean of foreign consuls in Shanghai, 
known even before the crisis as “the most dif- 
ficult post in the consular service.” 
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At Shanghai martial law was declared; 
U. S. Marines put up 1o-ft. barbed wire 
fences across side streets, planted machine 
guns. Into the harbor came Japan’s two 
other airplane carriers. Into the harbor 
came also four U. S. destroyers from Ma- 


Jane’s Fighting Ships, Courtesy Illustrated London News 





which would keep the forces separated and 
thus protect the Settlement. 5) Com- 
mencement of negotiations, following ac- 
ceptance of the first four points, to settle 
all differences in accordance with the Kel- 
logg Pact; this to be accomplished with 


Dies werent | 





ADMIRAL SHIOSAWA’s Kaga 


Its 60 bombers saved his face. 


nila (see p. 9). Reports of the Nanking 
bombing, traced to the Japanese consular 
office, said that it was only a “demonstra- 
tion” and that the shells fired on the town 
were blank ammunition. 

To the Rescue. From the beginning 
of the Shanghai incident Britain, who long 
had an alliance with Japan, and France, 
who has aspirations of her own for the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, have been 
luke-warm in their protests to Tokyo. But 
the actions of Admiral Shiosawa changed 
all that. In London King-Emperor George 
V presided at a special cabinet meeting. 
Two British cruisers were sent racing to 
Shanghai from Singapore. Artillery and 
infantry were ordered up from Hongkong. 
French troops barricaded their concession 
against Japan. An Italian destroyer land- 
ed 150 marines. Even Portugal did her 
bit. She owns the little peninsula and 
famed gambling city of Macao in China. 
With her boilers wheezing bravely the 36- 
year-old Portuguese cruiser Adamastor 
made her way out of Macao, Shanghai 
bound. 

But still the only real rescue was one 
of diplomacy, not of arms. Day and night 
U. S. and British diplomats in. Tokyo, 
Nanking, London, Washington struggled 
to give birth to a formula. Finally they 
found one which they promptly dispatched 
for presentation simultaneously to the 
foreign offices at Tokyo and Nanking but 
which was obviously intended primarily 
for the Japanese. The five points of the 
formula: 

1) Immediate disccntinuance of all 
“acts of violence” on the part of both 
sides. 2) Immediate discontinuance of all 
mobilization and preparations for war. 
3) Immediate recession of combatants of 
both nations from points in the Shanghai 
area wherein there were places of mutual 
contact. 4) The establishment of neutral 
zones in the International Settlement 


the assistance of neutral and impartial 
observers. 

Harbin. While all these things were 
happening in other places paunchy Gen- 
eral Honjo and his troops were still in 
Manchuria and as busy as usual. Chinese 
resistance right down to the Great Wall 
was broken. Last week Japanese forces 
swung about and moved north toward 
Harbin. By so doing they threatened an- 
other international crisis quite as acute as 
that at Shanghai. The Chinese Eastern 
Railway, with headquarters at Harbin, is 
Soviet-controlled. Many times Soviet 
troops have been stationed at Harbin as a 
“police force.” But Russia was not ready 
for war with Japan last week. There 
were 100,000 Russian citizens but no Sov- 
iet troops in Harbin. Its defense was left 
to a Chinese general, Ting Chao, with a 
force of 30,000 men. Moscow remained 
inert, but the prevailing sentiment that 
the goings-on at Shanghai were the prel- 
ude to more entangled international de- 
velopments was expressed in a headline in 
the Pravda, semi-official Moscow news or- 
gan: “One against another and all against 
China.” Reports filtered through via Ber- 
lin of a great massing of Soviet troops in 
Vladivostok. Two agricultural machinery 
factories near Moscow have been hastily 
converted to munitions plants. 

Wednesday. While the world waited 
for the two nations to reply to the five 
proposals, while British Minister for the 
Dominions J. H. Thomas was making a 
rousing speech before an extraordinary 
session of the League Council at Geneva, 
the Japanese continued fighting in Shang- 
hai and announced that the Chinese had 
been heavily repulsed in the Chapei dis- 
trict. And in Tokyo, the Japanese General 
Staff showed no signs of rescinding its 
order, made the day before, that a mili- 
tary force be sent to Shanghai to rein- 
force the marines. 
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The New Pictures 


A Woman Commands (RKO-Pathe). 
Apollonia Chalupez (Pola Negri) has a 
warm soft voice and an accent which, 
although she is a Polish gypsy, makes her 
sound almost exactly like Greta Garbo. 
This curious little picture—a combination 
of comedy, romance, mid-European melo- 
dramatics, court intrigue and fictionized 
history—does not suit her so well as the 
vampire parts she used to play in silent 
films but it has a few amusing sequences. 
Pola Negri, as a celebrated lady of the 
stage, is enamored of a captain in the 
Royal Guards (Basil Rathbone). She 
finds herself closeted with the King who, 
as played by Roland Young, is an ele- 
gantly frowzy little monarch with no regal 
pretensions beyond that of giggling quietly 
at his own wisecracks. Presently, by royal 





ROLAND YOUNG 


Mourners cheered a buffoon. 


command, Miss Negri is married to the 
King while her guardsman is jailed for 
failing to salute her. The King’s marriage 
causes his subjects to denounce him as a 
buffoon, but they do not become really 
incensed until the christening of the heir 
to the throne, a ceremony for which the 
Prime Minister tries to supply the proper 
air of spontaneous festivity by hiring all 
the professional mourners in the city to 
cheer as the King goes by. At this point, 
the picture suddenly descends to sorry 
melodrama. The jolly little king is mur- 
dered by his soldiers and Miss Negri, 
called upon to admit that her son is 
illegitimate, barely escapes with her life. 


Small, lackadaisical Roland Young emi- 
grated from London 20 years ago, achieved 
his greatest stage success in Rollo’s Wild 
Oat, a play written by his mother-in-law, 
Clare Kummer. In the cinema, Young is 
usually a chipper menace, a sleek eccen- 
tric drunkard, or a patrician foil for some 
more homespun leading man. In private 
life, he is a collector of penguins in books, 
pictures and statuary, which he maintains 
in the penguin room of his Hollywood 
home. Of penguins he says: “TI like them 





because they are different.... I am 
going to spend lots of time studying pen- 
guins.” In The Queen’s Husband instead 
of scribbling the despatches called for by 
his réle, Young amused himself by writing 
verse. The printable ones were included 
in a book called Not for Children. Sample: 

And here’s the happy bounding flea— 

You cannot tell the he from she. 

The sexes look alike, you see 

But she can tell and so canhe.... 


cE 





High Pressure (Warner). Since the 
departure of gang pictures, the cinema 
has developed half a dozen minor trends 
to take their place. One, already on the 
wane, was for “kid pictures,” like Skippy, 
Sooky, Huckleberry Finn. Another was 
for “one location” stories, like Trans- 
atlantic, Union Depot, the forthcoming 
Hotel Continental and Grand Hotel. A 
third, closest to the technique of gang 
pictures, was a series of surveys Of ex- 
citing occupations, such as _taxi-driving, 
gambling, swindling and reporting. 

High Pressure belongs more or less to 
this last category xcept that in its atti- 
tude toward the industry of stock pro- 
motion it is slightly less informative than 
farcical. Turkish baths restore William 
Powell, discovered drunk in a ginmill, to 
a condition in which he is fit to undertake 
the organization of a campaign to sell 
stock in a company for making rubber 
out of sewage. Vastly successful at this 
enterprise, he is presently discomforted 
to learn that the inventor, upon whose 
formulas the company’s production plans 
depend, has disappeared. He is even more 
discomforted when the inventor re-appears 
and proves himself to be a lunatic. While 
manipulating his concern, Powell is 
harassed by the incompetence of his staff, 
a fat Hebrew whom he names Col. Gins- 
berg (George Sidney) and a suave dummy 
president equipped with frock coat and 
toupe (Guy Kibbee), and by the justified 
suspicions of an attractive brunette 
(Evelyn Brent), whom he is prepared to 
marry at the end of the picture. High 
Pressure, well directed by Mervyn LeRoy, 
is rapid, trivial, dextrous and absurd. 
Good shot: Powell, rewarded with $100,- 
coo for his synthetic rubber company, 
planning to capitalize a concern for mak- 
ing wooden airplanes. 


— ee 


Road to Life (Mejrabpom), first 
sound picture produced in Russia where 
only eleven theatres have apparatus for 
this type of cinema, is frankly propaganda. 
It exhibits, with great self-satisfaction, 
Soviet methods of dealing with the prob- 
lem of the wolfish ragamuffins who in- 
fested Moscow after the War. Corralled 
by the police, the wild boys are set to 
work in a juvenile Commune, superin- 
tended by a tactful and vigorous social 
worker (Nikolai Batalov). From time to 
time they are obstreperous but gradually 
they become addicted to honesty and in- 
dustry. The star pupil of what Batalov 
calls the “Children’s Commune” is a 
stubby youth named Mustapha (Tzyvan 
Kyrla), with the figure of a baboon, the 
face of a gargoyle and the courage of a 
juvenile Lenin. Smartest of pickpockets 
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when he roved the Moscow streets, My. 
tapha helps lick his cronies into soci 
shape and is pleased with plans to buili 
50 mi. of railroad so that the Children’; 
Collective can import raw material ty 
provide work for idle hands. A model of 
regeneration, his great moment arrive 
when Fomka Zhigan, onetime Fagin of the 
wild boys, establishes a brothel near the 
Children’s Collective. Aided by his com. 
rades, Mustapha demolishes the place 
much as Carrie Nation used to demolish 
saloons, is later killed for doing so by 
Zhigan. Pictorially brilliant, like many 
another Russian film, Road to Life is 
tentative rather than original in its us 
of sound. English captions by Michael 
Gold make it intelligible for U. S. aud 
ences and its subject, its earnest enthusi- 
asm, make it exciting. 


—— e. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow (Pan- 
mount). The overtones, the air of saying 
less than he means which Philip Bary 














TzyvAN KyRLA 


. . . licked his cronies into social shape. 


puts into his serious plays, are somehow 
lacking in the cinematic version of To- 
morrow and Tomorrow. This is a matter 
of mood rather than incident, for the 
story remains unchanged. An _ unhappy 
wife, eager to have children and bored 
with her sterile husband’s sporting pre- 
occupations, gets a solution of sorts by 
being more than a hostess to a celebrated 
psychiatrist who visits their town. Eight | 
years later, when his child is ill, the 
psychiatrist comes back to cure him, then 
suggests to the wife that they leave to- 
gether. She, sensing the disaster which 
this would entail, prefers the personal 
catastrophe of watching his departure 
from the window, with her husband who 
still thinks the doctor’s child is his own. 
The play lacks surface too much to be 
an ideal vehicle for the cinema in general 
or for Ruth Chatterton in particular. Her 
performance, like that of Paul Lukas, 
as the doctor, and the late Robert Ames, 
as the husband, has a studied compe- 
tence which leaves Tomorrow and To- 
morrow the cold outline of a spurious 
dilemma instead of a tragedy in heroic 
compromise. 
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All of them 


DBS 


Fall of them 


OU see above a group of photographs of good 

and faithful servants of the taxpayers of four 
cities. They are cast iron water mains that have 
been in service for 100 years or more. They have 
long since paid for themselves—are now and have 
been serving for nothing—and they have saved 
the citizens of these cities substantial sums in 


taxes or rates, 


Engineers estimate, and our advertising tells 
you, that the useful life of cast iron pipe is a 
century and more. But there is nothing so con- 
vincing as evidence the eye can see. Therefore, 
look again at these photographs, taken within 
the year, of century-old cast iron mains in actual 
service. These gallant old mains were uncovered 
for inspection by city officials and engineers— 
found in satisfactory condition—and then covered 
again to go on serving indefinitely. 


In the majority of America’s large 
cities, original cast iron water and 
gas mains are still serving and sav- 
ing millions of dollars for taxpayers. 


a 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol 
as shown above. It is the registered 
trademark of The Cast Iron Pipe 


Revearch Association 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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over 100 Years old 


LYNCHBURG RICHMOND 


still in service 





Cast iron pipe need be laid but once and paid 
for but once. 

The reason for the long life of cast iron pipe 
is its effective resistance to rust. Cast iron is the 
one ferrous metal for water and gas mains, und 
for sewer construction, that will not disintegrate 
from rust. This characteristic makes cast iron 
pipe the most practicable for underground mains 
since rust will not destroy it. Taxpayers should 
take an active interest in the kind of pipe being 
laid, or to be laid, in their communities. For 
further information write to The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trademark 
is obtainable from the following leading pipe founders: 
Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & 
Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, Hl.; Donaldson 
Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan 
Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. ; United States Pipe 
and Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Corp., 11 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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Psalter & Olive Branch 


Brother John Tikytt (or Tikyll), Prior 
of the Augustinian Monastery of Wyrkes- 
opp, England, was engaged, about the 
year 1310, in limning a psalter. He fin- 
ished go pages, with elaborate titles in 
gold and colors for each psalm, a minia- 
ture for each page, and a small painting 
at the bottom of each column of text. 
Then after sketching in his decorations 
for 23 more pages, this skillful illumi- 
nator died under circumstances unknown 
to history. 

Last week Brother Tikytt’s psalter ap- 
peared in Manhattan as a principal item 
in an auction of the library of the Mar- 
quess of Lothian at the American Art 
Association Anderson Galleries, Inc. Not 
in two decades, it was claimed, had such 
an important sale of manuscripts and in- 
cunabula occurred in the U. S. 

Bidding on the Tikytt psalter began 
at $20,000 and rose rapidly to $61,000, 
for which it was bought by plump little 
Dr. Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach of 
Philadelphia, who usually manages to skim 
off the cream of most U. S. book auc- 
tions. 

Rarer, though a shade less precious 
than the Tikytt psalter, were the Blickling 
Homilies, only Anglo-Saxon manuscript in 
the U. S., a volume of 149 vellum pages 
written by two scribes about 971. For it 
Barnet J. Beyer, Manhattan bookdealer, 
paid $55,000. For $45,000 he also got 
what was described as “the most im- 
portant early illustrated book ever sold 
at auction”—Boccaccio’s De La Ruine des 
Nobles hommes et femmes. Translated by 
Pierre Faivre, it was the first dated book 
(1476) with copperplate illustrations. Dis- 
posal of the Boccaccio was complicated 
by the competition of an anonymous col- 
lector in Muncie, Ind., whose bids, up 
to $40,000, were made by long distance 
telephone and read to the gallery by a 
Negro page. 

First night’s prices, $356,260 for 89 
lots, so encouraged agents of the Mar- 
quess of Lothian that they considered it 
likely that he would send to the U. S. 
for sale a collection of fine furniture and 
paintings from his two estates, Blickling 
Hall, Norfolk, and Newbattle Abbey, 
Midlothian. The Marquess is better 
known to U. S. citizens as Philip Henry 
Kerr, lecturer and onetime private secre- 
tary to David Lloyd George. He was a 
member of last summer’s Round Table 
Conferences on India. Second cousin to 
the Duke of Norfolk, he succeeded to his 
title last March at the death of his first 
cousin, the tenth Marquess. Last week’s 
sale of his library was largely necessitated 
by heavy taxes on the estates which he 
had inherited with his title. 


Second night of the sale, devoted to 
minor items, was interrupted by the dis- 
posal of one major item of Americana 
which came, not from the Lothian library, 
but from that of George Charles Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam, of Milton, Peterbor- 
ough, England. Addressed “to the KINGS 
most excellent majesty,” this musty sheaf 
of papers has had a career so interesting 
that most U. S. collectors value it second 


only to the Declaration of Independence.* 
Written in a neat spidery hand which is 
almost certainly that of John Dickenson 
of Pennsylvania, it was the final petition 
to George III by the American Colonies 
to right their wrongs. Drawn up and 
signed by 46 members of the Second Con- 
tinental Congress on July 8, 1775 (after 
Concord, Lexington, Bunker Hill), it had 
been confided to the care of Richard Penn 
who on Sept. 1 presented it to Lord Dart- 
mouth, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Lord Dartmouth presumably made an un- 
successful effort to show it to the King. 
He reported: “As his majesty did not re- 
ceive it [the petition] on the throne, no 
answer will be given.” What Edmund 
Burke later described as “a very decent 
and manly petition from the Congress” 
then found its way into the care of 





Keystone 


Puitip Kerr. Marouess oF LOTHIAN 
For his Tikytt, $61,000. 


William, 2nd Earl Fitzwilliam, who scrib- 
bled on its back, “Petition of American 
Congress to the King” and let it rest at 
Milton Hall. There his great grandson 
found it last year. A duplicate of this 
“Olive Branch” petition, with three more 
signatures, lies in the London Public 
Record Office. 

Last week’s sale of the “Olive Branch,” 
only signed copy in the U. S., set a new 
price record for a single item of Ameri- 
cana.+ After spirited competition with 
A. Edward Newton, Charles Sessler of 
Philadelphia, and Alwin J. Scheuer of 
New York, who ran the price to $52,000, 
Gabriel Wells, Manhattan collector and 
dealer whose Americana is one of the 
most important in the U. S., bought it for 
$53,000. Said he: “That will go directly 
into my safe. You can depend on that.” 





*The only known official copy of the original 
Declaration of Independence in the Library of 
Congress is in the possession of Dr. Rosenbach. 
Properly certified, it was sent to Frederick the 
Great of Prussia through Benjamin Franklin in 
1777. 

tOld record: $51,000 which Dr. Rosenbach 
paid for a Button Gwinnet letter in 1927. 


On Location 


Fat, grizzled, 72-year-old Childe Hassam 
is a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, the holder of innumer. 
able prizes beginning with a medal from 
the 1892 Paris Exposition. He may not 
be the foremost painter in the U. S., but 
he is certainly the foremost painter of 
East Hampton, L. I., where he has a fine 
summer house and a solarium in which he 
last year offered to wrestle or box with 
disrespectful commentators. His wealth, 
position and appearance well qualified 
Painter Hassam to be the first subject of 
a series of short one or two reel cinemas, 
made and released by Manhattan’s Metro. 
politan Museum of Art, to preserve for 
history the technique, idiosyncrasies and 
recreational habits of leading U. S. artists, 

Renting at $2.50 per reel for domestic 
projectors, or $5 for commercial machines, 
forthcoming Metropolitan movies will ex. 
hibit Painter Frank Weston Benson, smok- 
ing a pipe, and Painter Lawrence Saint, 
making a stained glass window for the 
Washington Cathedral. First of the series, 
released last week, exhibited Painter Has- 
sam beginning his day as befits a rich, suc- 
cessful and not yet superannuated artist, 
by dictating letters to his pretty secretary, 
Virginia Rook, who is also his grandniece, 
Later Painter Hassam is seen showing 
some sketches to his wife, swimming at 
Southampton’s Maidstone Club, whacking 
at a golf ball in a sand trap, painting the 
kind of old sun-dappled house he likes best 
to put on canvas. As a climax he inspects 
with urbane but irrepressible enthusiasm 
some of his own paintings hanging in the 
Metropolitan. 








® - 


Covarrubias in Bali 


The 1,000,000 natives of the Dutch East 
Indian island of Bali are lazy, rich, amen- 
able, clever. Their soil is so fertile that 
they can raise three crops a year with al- 
most no effort. They divide their spare 
time between the practice of the arts 
(music, dancing, sculpture) and the prac- 
tice of eccentric rites, such as building 
wooden statues to serve as decoys for 
devils. Balinese music influenced De- 
bussy. Balinese dancers inspired that 
able U. S. dancer, Ruth Page (Time, Nov 
25, 1929). Even before Hickman Powell’s 
travel book, The Last Paradise, Bali was 
on its way toward becoming the latest and 
most approved resting spot for tired occi- 
dental esthetes. Further confirmation of 
the vogue for Bali was supplied last week 
when Mexican Caricaturist Miguel Covar- 
rubias exhibited in Manhattan drawings 
which he made in Bali last winter. 

The drawings of Caricaturist Covar- 
rubias were gay and excitable footnotes in 
praise of the exotic. He had been im- 
pressed by the huge circular earrings af- 
fected by Balinese ladies, the costumes of 
dancing girls, their fans and lavish head- 
gear. His line drawings, particularly one 
of two dancers called Legong, were grace- 
ful and more colorful than his paintings, 
which had the air of East Indian fashion 
plates. With pardonable bias, Muralist 
Diego Rivera, for whom Covarrubias once 
lugged water jugs in Mexico City, said: 
“Covarrubias has now reached the age at 
which a man’s face occasionally becomes 
overcast and in which his work grows in 
profundity.” 
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A well painted 
attractive indus- 
trial plant is a 
business asset and 
a precaution 
against expensive 


maintenance. 


The Loose-Wiles 
"*Sunshine”’ Biscuit 
plant, Dayton, 
Ohio, before and 
after painting with 
Medusa Portland 
Cement Paint. 


for CONCRETE 


BRICK AND 
MASONRY 


SURFACES 


The exterior of the far-famed Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.,on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, is an excellent example of the 
decorative and preservative value of Medusa 
Portland Cement Paint applied to stucco and 
masonry surfaces. The illustration at the left 
shows one of the many advantages of this 
dampproof paint in protecting and making more 


attractive the exterior of an industrial building. 


If your problem is the successful painting 
of conerete, brick or masonry surfaces, 


interior or exterior, write us for the book 


“Howto Paint Concrete and Masonry Surfaces.” 


’ Tt will be sent without obligation or cost. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 Engineers Bldg. Dept. A Cleveland, Ohio 


MEDUSA 


Portland 
CEMENT PAINT 
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Get aan si 
in the world 
—in Glacier Park! 


Out where sky lines mock Manhattan's, 
it’s easy to be carefree. Vacations fol- 
low the trail you choose—sun-worship, 
rusticity, trout-baiting in melted 


glaciers, golf, the saddle, being 
yourself. Glacier Park is still the Old | 
West—but the gateway to the New. 


Lowest summer fares in history from 
the East. Write Great Northern Vaco- | 
| 


tions, Dept. C-2-1, St. Paul, Minnesota. | 





to Glacier Park, the Northwest and California) 


EDUCATION 


Phi Beta Kappa & “‘Kitty” 

@ Take twelve Phi Beta Kappa men and 
twelve football men 25 years after their 
graduation from the University of Cali- 
fornia. Of the footballers, nine are living 
(one was murdered, one died of tubercu- 
losis, one of cancer) and one is in Who’s 
Who. Of the “Phi Betes,” ten are living 
(one was murdered, one died of tuber- 
culosis) and all twelve are in Who’s Who. 
@ Louis Israel Dublin, statistician for 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., discov- 
ered by investigating 38,269 Eastern col- 
lege graduates that Phi Beta Kappa men 
and honor students live longer than ath- 
letes and plain graduates. 

Phi Beta Kappa is aware that some of 
its members, on the strength of these 
statistics, feel faintly “better-than-thou.” 
Last fortnight it published a manifesto: 














University Film Foundation 


PROFESSOR GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 
“Does your girl give you the sack? 
Whack, smack, thwack!” 


“Laying aside its aloofness, Phi Beta 
Kappa aligns itself with those who are 
seeking to lead the we.ld out of its slough 
of despond. For the first time in 150 years 
this erudite—some even call it snobbish— 
society of college and university intellec- 
tuals faces the world with a declaration.” 

Phi Beta Kappa’s declaration appeared 
last week in the form of a neat, hand- 
some quarterly called The American 
Scholar ($2 the year). Highbrow but 
spirited, the Scholar will publish no fiction, 
will seek scholarly but not too technical 
articles, occasional verse. Its point of 
view may become as various as that of its 
board of ten editors, who include Dean 
Ada Louise Comstock of Radcliffe, Presi- 
dent William Allan Neilson of Smith, 
smart Author John Erskine, popular Dean 
Christian Gauss of Princeton, Editor Will 
David Howe of Scribners’, Dr. John Hus- 
ton Finley of the New York Times. 
Editor-in-chief is William Allison Shimer, 
37, onetime philosophy teacher at Ohio 
State. He is secretary of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa and of the 


Phi Beta Kappa Foundation. Cost of Thy 
American Scholar will be met by Phi Bey 
Kappa. Since little or nothing will be paid 
for contributions, it is expected to be 
self-supporting. 

Save for Chairman Alvan Emile Duer 
of the Interfraternity Conference, all cop. 
tributors to the first issue of The Ameri. 
can Scholar are Phi Beta Kappas. Among 
them: Owen D. Young, Mary Emm 
Woolley (see p. 14), President Frank 
Aydelotte of Swarthmore College, Phys. 
cist Karl Taylor Compton, Hermann 
Hagedorn, John William Davis, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. The casual reader, 
glancing through the high intellecty 
pages of The American Scholar, might 
well wonder if some one had not made a 
horrible mistake in printing this: 
When your steps to Cambridge track 

Whack the Fac! 

Do not pat them on the back— 
Tell them all the things they lack! 

That’s the treatment for the Fac. ... 
What? No aces in the pack! 

Whack the Fac. 

Does your girl give you the sack? 
Cant you please rich Uncle Zach? 

Whack, smack, thwack! 

When your steps to Cambridge track 
Don’t forget to whack the Fac. 


There was no mistake. The author of 
this sprightly rhyme is a tall, stooped, 72- 
year-old scholar, possessor of Harvard's 
snowiest and _ second longest* beard 
George Lyman (“Kitty”) Kittredge has 
been Gurney Professor of English since 
the chair was founded in 1916. Famed is 
“Kitty” for his knowledge of Chaucer, for 
many a dissertation on Shakespeare 
witchcraft, and a monograph, Who Was 
Sir Thomas Malory? which identified for 
the first time the author of the Morte 
d’Arthur. Harvard today admires him 
(with a certain awe) as a bon vivant, hard 
worker, wearer of very light suits, reader 
of every J. S. Fletcher detective story. 


AERONAUTICS 














Akron’s Worth 


If the U. S. S. Akron should some day 
wrench apart like the Shenandoah, pound 
to earth like the R-zoz, crash like the 
Roma or vanish in a sea storm like the 
Dixmude, two men—E. C. McDonald, a 
construction supervisor and W. B. Under- 
wood, mechanic—were in a position last 
week to shout to the country: “I told you 
so!” They had charged that the great 
dirigible was structurally deficient. The 
House Naval Affairs Committee was in- 
vestigating. If any disaster ever befell 
the Akron, the public, right or wrong, 
would hark back distrustfully to last 
week’s hearings. 

The inquiry, demanded by Navy- 
heckling Representative James V. Mc- 
Clintic of Oklahoma, was concerned with 
the fact that the Akron was 19,181 |b. 
overweight and 3 m. p. h. underspeed, and 
with the McDonald-Underwood charges 
that her frame was loosely riveted and 
contained defective metal. 

*All-time record for 


Professor-emeritus Albert 
Hart. 


Bushnell (“Bushy”) 
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According to Rear Admiral William 
Adger Moffett, Chief of Naval Aeronau- 
tics, the Akron’s overweight was largely 
due to extra strengthening “and doesn’t 
materially affect performance.” New pro- 
pellers will bring her speed up to 72 knots. 
The Akron is “the best ship ever con- 
structed,” insisted the Admiral.* 

On the more spectacular charge of 
fimsy construction, Secretary E. C. 
Davidson of the International Association 
of Machinists testified that McDonald and 
Underwood, employes on the job, had 
brought him confidential information of 
faulty duralumin and hundreds of loose 
rivets in certain sections of the Akron’s 
framework. Secretary Davidson notified 
the Navy in confidence, he said, but 
shortly thereafter Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corp. discharged both McDonald and 
Underwood, one of whom had to take 
refuge in his father’s home in Tennessee 
“to protect himself.” 

Navy inspectors smothered the charges 
with denials. President Paul Weeks Litch- 
field of Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. testified 
that Underwood had been discharged for 
stealing Navy plans, McDonald had been 
laid off with hundreds of others after the 
Akron was completed. 

When discussion turned to the Akron’s 
sister ZRS-5 now abuilding, a Navy pro- 
posal was revealed to sell the doughty old 
Los Angeles (which by treaty terms can- 
not be equipped for war) to Goodyear- 
Zeppelin, proceeds to be used for en- 
larging the ZRS-5 from 6,500,000 cu. ft. 
to 7,500,000 cu. ft. at a cost of about 
$400,000. 





Crash Behavior 

How should a flyer behave toward the 
Press when he crashes? Last week in a 
truck garden near College Park, Md., 
Clarence Marshall Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, gave 
a practical answer to this question as an 
object lesson to the entire industry. 

Col. Young and Pilot Marshall S. Boggs 

were testing experimental radio equipment 
in flight when their engine went dead at 
soo ft. Unable to reach the field, Pilot 
Boggs set the plane down in rough ground 
where it nosed over, a wreck. He climbed 
out unhurt. Col. Young’s legs were cut, 
bruised. 
_ Witness of the crash was Col. Young’s 
information chief, Frederick R. Neely. A 
shrewd publicity manager, he requested 
authority to notify newspapers of the 
accident to avert wild rumors, scare head- 
lines. The Press came, saw, got answers 
to its questions, went away satisfied that 
the story was trivial. Result: news re- 
ports were brief, 98% accurate 

Returning to his desk an hour after the 
accident, Col. Young published his 1931 
inventory of U. S. planes & pilots. Total 
number of aircraft, licensed and unli- 
censed, was 10,780 as against 9.818 in 
1930. Licensed pilots rose from 15,280 to 
17,739. Of these 532 are women, of whom 
42 hold transport licenses. New York 
State continued to lead in aircraft (1,227), 


California in pilots (3,327). 





*After the Akron’s return from Pacific Fleet 
maneuvers this month her commanding officer, 
Lieut. Commander Charles Emery Rosendahl, 
will be assigned to sea duty. Commander Alger 
H. Dresel of the Los Angeles will succeed him. 
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... careless of his GUMS 
and he has “pink tooth brush”! 


» pe didn’t get those hard muscles 
by sitting in a chair! It takes stiff 
exercise to make hard muscles. And it 
takes exercise to make hard gums! 

If you ate coarse foods your gums 


would get the stimulation they need. 
But the foods of civilization are creamy 
and tender (look over your next meal!) 
And day by day your gums have become 
more flabby, more touchy. 

If you haven’t got “pink tooth brush”, 


ten to one you will have it—and before 
very long. 

“Pink tooth brush” can dull your 
teeth. It can lead to gingivitis and 
pyorrhea and Vincent’s disease. It 


may even endanger the soundness of 
your teeth. It looks innocent —BUT! 

So before “‘pink tooth brush” causes 
you trouble, get a tube of Ipana Tooth 
Paste. Clean your teeth with it. But each 
time, squeeze alittle extra Ipana on your 
brush and rub it into your gums. Don’t 
rinse it off. You'll like its taste— and 
the ziratol, the toning agent in Ipana, 
works more effectively if left on. 

Intwo or three days your teeth will look 
whiter, brighter. Before a month is up, 
your gums-will be firmer. Use Ipana with 
massage regularly—and your gums will 
be as hard as a prize-fighter’s muscles, 
and you won’t have “‘pink tooth brush’! 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 






BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-222 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


© 1932, 8.-M. COs 
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Toughening Luck 


Three panics (1873, 1893, 1907) and 
two depressions (1920-22, 1929-?) 
taught Professor Edwin Grant Conklin 
the wisdom which he imparted to the peo- 
ple of Montreal last week. Hard times 
& unemployment toughen the human 
race, said he. “Some of the weaker, ac- 
cording to the law of Nature, will 
naturally die under the stress of the 
times. Others will not propagate their 
kind. The strong and hardy will survive 
and reproduce. Thus the human race will 
be strengthened.” 

Professor Conklin, 68, Princeton biolo- 
gist, son of a doctor, son-in-law of a 
preacher, has not been out of a job since 
1891, has three children. 
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Hypnotism Forbidden 

Certain she would say no naughty 
things, a young lady last week let an in- 
discreet young man demonstrate his hyp- 
notic powers on her at a “psychology” 
party of Allegheny College (Meadville, 
Pa.) students. When the proud young 
Svengali suggested “Wake up!” she failed 
to respond. Not until 45 min. later did she 
rouse herself naturally. The incident 
frightened the experimental psychologists 
so thoroughly that Adelene Bowie, dean 
of women, noticed the commotion. Forth- 
with she strictly forbade any more such 
pranks. 

Hypnotism has contributed so much to 














7 Astonishing 


Days to EUROPE 


Exclamations of those suddenly discovering the idee! each day of Seven at 


See—exclamations over the meticulous personal service, the superlative cuisine, 
the complete gymnasium, the swimming pool, wide decks with only a single row 
of chairs, —the GRILL where the “Line” plays host whatever voyagers may 


order—the extra steadiness given by Frahm Anti-Roll tanks, and with it all, 
the LOW RATES on the “Famous Four” 

S.S. HAMBURG, DEUTSCHLAND, NEW YORK, ALBERT BALLIN — 

a sailing every Thursday 12:01 A. M. from New York West 46th Street Pier 


to Cherbourg (Meeting the boat’s own Special Dock Train, noon in Paris) 


Southampton, Hamburg. 


First Class $195 up 


Consult Your Travel Agent—he knows of many others 


Q who have made this same discovery, and enjoyed 


their “find” year after year as you also will. 
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the knowledge of mental activity that all 
students of psychology must have a smat- 
tering of its mechanism. It is merely a 
deep sleep which a person can bring upon 
himself. Usually, however, the subject 
puts himself in a relaxed position and 
stares at some bright object above his 
head. The hypnotist, meanwhile, cajol- 
ingly suggests that he is sleepy. Bye & 
bye he falls asleep. In that sleep he will, 
like Trilby, do many of the things the 
hypnotist tells him to do. Sometimes the 
strain of a subject’s attempts to obey the 
hypnotist are so psychically awesome, so 
physically real, as to upset the strongest 
observer. After he wakes a person may 
carry out hypnotic orders. But, experts 
generally agree, no one under hypnotic 
commands will do anything contrary to 
his physical abilities or against the grain 
of his character. 

Popular opinion is otherwise. Only a 
hardy instructor of psychology dares 
demonstrate hypnotism in an undergradu- 
ate classroom. Undaunted youth, none- 
theless, finds places to practice. 

Medicine’s best use for hypnotism as a 
therapeutic agent has been to untangle 
mental kinks. In peculiarly sensitive peo- 
ple it may ease pain and insomnia better 
than anything else. Some doctors have 
found it useful to cure stammering and 
seasickness. In France Dr. B. de Rachew- 
sky treats hayfever by hypnotizing pa- 
tients into a belief that pollen is no more 
contagious than warts. 
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Rat Bait 

Some Mexican laborers disbanded their 
camp at Porterville, Calif. last week 
There was no work on the farms, no food, 
no place to go. Cesario Delgado and tep 
others decided they would make for (jd 
Mexico by way of Bakersfield. Ysobe| 
Nunez and Alexandro Deloa said they 
were going to take their families to 
Fresno, maybe find winter work there. 
Bernardo Ries said he would go along 
Cesario Delgado hiked over to a doctor's 
barn and stole a sack of barley, which he 
distributed among the parting families, 
With dull adios they scattered. 

The Fresno-bound party slept at Tipton 
where, before they went northward, they 
traded some barley with Felicitas Guer 
reo’s aunt. The old woman gave the 
barley to ker niece to make some fortillas, 
They all cursed those vile vagabonds from 
Porterville, because the tortillas tasted so 
bad. The barley must have been spoiled. 
The Guerreos buried the food. But the 
chickens scratched it up, gobbled it down 
and promptly died. Felicitas Guerreo, 19, 
felt too miserable to curse. Her legs and 
stomach ached. Her parents hurried her 
to a hospital at Visalia. 

The travelers, meanwhile, had reached 
Fresno’s outskirts where a Mexican told 
Ysobel Nunez that he could get him a job. 
The Nunezes were very happy, and Senora 
Nicholosa Nunez made a big mess of 
barley tortillas to celebrate. The Deloas 
and Bernardo Ries joined in, and some 
strangers appeared to dance and _ wish 
them luck. The four Nunez children ate 
until they nearly burst. The two Deloa 
children, being guests, were more man- 
nerly. That was lucky for them. For in 
a few days everyone who had eaten at 
Nicholosa Nunez’s banquet had the gripes, 
the Nunezes worst of all. Evervone’s feet 
ached. Everyone suffered from strangury. 

The four Nunez children died. All 
the rest went to the county hospital at 
Fresno where Senoras Nunez and Deloa 
died. 

The barley which Cesario Delgado 
foraged at Porterville was rat & squirrel 
bait. It had been poisoned with thallium 
chloride. Thallium is one of the rare 
metals. It stands in the periodic system 
of the elements between mercury and lead. 
Close neighbors are gold, platinum and 
bismuth. Nearby is radium. Thallium is 
deadly poison itself, poisons every com 
pound it goes into. None of them can be 
discerned by taste, smell or feel. 

One of thallium’s peculiar properties is 
that it causes hair to fall out. Foolish 
women and masquerading criminals use 
it as a depilatory. For a while some 
orphan asylums used thallium pastes and 
pills to bare the heads of children infected 
with ringworm of the scalp. 

There is no specific cure for thallium 
poisoning. But J. C. Munch of Glen 
Olden, Pa., who last year made a report 
on the “Pharmacology of Thallium and Its 
Use in Rodent Control” for the U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture, found pilo- 
carpine helpful. Philocarpine, an active 
poison from the tropical American jabo- 
randi shrub, stimulates many of the physi- 
ological activities which thallium destroys. 
It causes saliva and urine to flow, hair to 
grow. Mr. Munch telegraphed instruc- 
tions to California on how to use the drug, 
took a plane to administer it himself. 
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AS YOU GO UP AND DOWN... 


WHAT do you think about in those few short seconds 
while the elevator speeds to your floor? Appoint- 
ment at 9.30. Directors’ meeting. Dictating to do. 


Foursome this afternoon. Thus your thoughts 


march by. 
And all the while you’re being sped steadily up- 
ward, yet hardly aware of it. 


You don’t have to pay attention to the elevator 


because it is new and modern and has as much re- 
gard for your feelings as a mother for her sleeping 
child. It almost tiptoes about its work. No banging 
of doors. No bucking or jerking. It climbs with an 


easy, pleasant rhythm — yet fast! Fast enough to 
rival the get-away of a nimble motor car. 


It is our aim to make the elevator so free and 
easy in its movement and considerate of you that 
you won’t even have to take notice of it. That is 
why Otis engineers have worked out devices which 
make the doors open and close quietly, the car start 
and stop gradually and seek the exact level of the 


landing, and many, many others. That is why the 
Otis research laboratories are busy today — search- 
ing for more and more ways to add to the comfort 


of elevator passengers. 


These are modern days and the old-fashioned 
elevator with its jerky ride and its funny-looking 
fixtures is as much out of date as hoop skirts and 


bustles. It spoils the appearance of the building 
and gives unsatisfactory service. Many of these 
elevators can be modernized at extremely low cost 
because Otis parts are adaptable to the older 
models. If the elevators in your building seem out 
of date, ask the building owner if he knows about 


the Otis elevator modernization plan. You can as- 
sure him that whatever the problem, Otis engineers 
will produce an economical solution. 
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Scrapbookman 


U. S. publishers last year brought out 
10,307 new books, more than in any 
previous year, Publishers’ Weekly an- 
nounced last week. In most cases pub- 
lishers are happy to count their sales in 
thousands of copies. One volume, how- 
ever, called Tony’s Scrap Book had sold 
225,000 copies, was still going fairly 
strong last month when Publishers Reilly 
& Lee issued Tony’s Scrap Book No. 2. 
These, along with another published last 
November with the title ’*R’ You Lis- 
tenin’?, are the product of Anthony 
(“Tony”) Wons, a radio performer who 
has broken all records of Columbia 
Broadcasting System for sustained fan 
mail (2,000 letters a week). Self-styled 
a “peptomist,” Wons is regarded by a 
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ANTHONY Wons 
“Tsn’t that pretty?” 


shuddering minority as the most offen- 
sive broadcaster on the air. To his enor- 
mous radio following, principally in rural 
regions, he is a comforter of rare under- 
standing who drops in for a friendly chat. 
To his critics he is an intruder who slith- 
ers out of the loudspeaker, puts his arm 
across his listener’s shoulder and assures 
him that “all is well.” 

Broadcaster Wons’ books are collec- 
tions of odds & ends which he recites 
alternate mornings in the “Tony’s Scrap 
Book” period, and every evening on the 
Camel Quarter Hour between Morton 
Downey’s ballads. The two called Tony’s 
Scrap Books are anthologies of noble 
thoughts, snatches of homely humor, 
tributes to beauty, diligence, nature, per- 
severance, motherhood, home, etc. Some 
are from Edgar Albert Guest, Dr. Frank 
Crane, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Many, of 
unknown origin, are favorites of listeners 
who send them in. Here and there are 
a few lines from Shelley, Browning, Whit- 
man, A. E. Housman. Wons puts them 
through a microphone in a voice hushed, 
saponaceous, insinuatingly folksy, with an 
ingratiating “Are yuh listenin’?” or “Isn’t 
that pretty?” 
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You can always 
send FLOWERS 


...wherever 
she may be 


February 14—Sweethearts’ 
Day — flowers! Speed the 
blooms of your choice to the 
girl of your choice, safely and 
swiftly, the guaranteed “Mer- 
cury” way. Look for the famil- 
iar “Mercury”? emblem shown 
below, whenever you wish to 


send flowers by wire. 


For Distant Flower 
Deliveries... 
THE “MERCURY” WAY 


is Guaranteed! 
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1R’ You Listenin’? is a book of extracts 
from “Tony’s Own Philosophy,” sermonets 
which he sometimes broadcasts. Typical 


Home, you are King to those kids of 
yours and to the little wife, and they 
would not trade you for any other Dad 
on earth.” 

Anthony Wons, whose last name is 
Polish for “whiskers,” became a scrap- 
bookman while in a hospital for two years 
convalescing from War wounds. He spent 
his time in reading inspirational essays 
and verse and pasting up his favorite 
items. Also he continued an early hobby 
of memorizing Shakespeare’s plays. Seven 
years ago he persuaded Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.’s WLS in Chicago to let him broad- 
cast some of the plays, taking all parts 
himself. The broadcasts were popular 
and next year he began radio readings 
from his scrapbooks. That was a far 
greater success. Listeners everywhere 
began sending in bits they wanted “Tony” 
to read, even their own scrapbooks. (He 
has more than 200. The one which he 
currently uses is 27 in. thick.) Also over 
WLS he conducted a period of non-de- 
nominational devotions called “The Little 
Brown Church in the Vale.” After a short 
career with Cincinnati’s WLW, Wons 
joined Columbia in Manhattan. His in- 
come, including book royalties, is esti- 
mated near $2,000 per week. 

While his normal speech is less ghostly 
than his microphone manner, “Tony” is 
the “peptomist” outside the studio as well 
as in. He looks much younger than his 
4o years, lives with his wife (childhood 
sweetheart) and 11-year-old daughter in 
a Long Island apartment, has a summer 
cottage in Wisconsin near his birthplace. 


In Florida 


A long, rakish craft skimmed the wave- 
lets of Indian Creek, Fla. one day last 
week, faster than a boat had ever trav- 
eled before, but a watch-tick too slow, 
officially, to break the world’s record. The 
boat was Miss America IX; her pilot, 
Garfield (“Gar”) Wood; her time, 96.20 
nautical m. p. h. Because he had failed 
to exceed Kaye Don’s time by a full 5 
m. p. h. Gar Wood could not claim a rec- 
ord. 

By standards other than watch-ticks 
“Gar” Wood’s race was a victory. It pro- 
vided columns and columns of newspaper 
publicity under the dateline of Miami 
Beach, Fla., an accomplishment which 
caused double satisfaction to a_ short, 
round-faced, exceedingly affable young 
man named Stephen Jerome Hannagan. 
Hannagan is Wood’s press agent, Miami 
Beach’s press agent. Geographically, his 
time is divided among Miami Beach, Mon- 
tauk Point, L. I. and the Indianapolis 
Speedway, whither he dashed last fort- 
night to prepare publicity for the annual 
automobile races to be held there in May. 
Professionally his prime allegiance goes to 
Carl Graham Fisher, promoter of all three 
enterprises. 

Because his full name would not fit in 
4 column of the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal 
when he was given his first by-line nearly 
15 years ago, Stephen Jerome Hannagan 
became “Steve” Hannagan. Today 
“Steve” Hannagan is a name known in 
practically every important newspaper of- 
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record speed. She combines luxury with 
perfect taste... represents Trans-Pacific 
travel at its smartest. Little wonder that 
people wise in the ways of the Pacific 
choose her and her sister Empresses. 
Empress of Japan, and her sister-liner, 
Empress of Canada, sail to Honolulu and 
thence to the Orient... in 13 days. 


Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia, 
largest, fastest liners taking the Direct Ex- 
press route go to Yokohama in 10 days. 
Reduced fares on this route for 1932. 

All Empresses carry also a fine Tourist 
Cabin at correspondingly lower rates. 

Note: Reduced All-Year Round-Trip 
Fares. Special Summer Fares. 

Sailings from Victoria and Vancouver 
(trains direct to ship-side). San Francisco 
and Los Angeles sailings connect with 
Empress of Japan and Empress of Canada 
at Honolulu. Orient tours. Tour service... 
round-Pacific, round-the-world. 

Booklets, information, your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New Y ork, Chicago, Mont- 
real and 32 other cities in U. S. and Can. 
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on't triflé 
with a lady’s 
affections! 


send the| 


\VALENTINE candy 
whose 


TABLEAU ... newest and 
smartest of candy packages 
... is amazingly uncost- 
ly! The tempting candies glow before your 
very eyes—you see their fresh perfection yet 
dust can never enter, hands can never touch 
them. The distinctive package is covered with 
modern French paper.The candiesare master- 
pieces from the superb Johnston repertoire. 


For VALENTINE’S Day ... these same 
fresh, superior candies have been smartly 
packed in French-heart packages. There are 
sizes and assortments for every taste and purse. 
Just be sure the name is Johnston’s — then 
there’s no possibility of her disappointment! 
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JOHNSTON’S CHOCOLATES, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send free,” My 3 Smartest Bridge Parties.” 
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fice in the U. S. and most of the better 
barrooms. 

Hannagan began press-agentry when 
Billy McCarney’s troupe of barnstorming 
automobile racers came to Lafayette. 
McCarney, once a Broadway impresario, 
was taken ill and young “Steve,” who had 
never before seen a racing car, publicized 
his show. On the strength of his success 
he ventured to Indianapolis, worked on 
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“STEVE” HANNAGAN & CARL FISHER 


They made a dateline grow. 


the Star for a time and eventually at- 
tached himself to Promoter Fisher’s 
Speedway. Result: the “boy press agent,” 
as Promoter Fisher called him, set a new 
attendance record for the races which he 
has been exploiting ever since. Early in 
the game “Steve” Hannagan established 
a reputation among sports writers and 
editors that stands him in excellent stead 
today. He was never known to lie or to 
fake a story. 

Taking a Christmas holiday in Florida 
in 1924 Hannagan again encountered Carl 
Fisher who was then developing Miami 
Beach. Mourning the fact that the Press 
made no distinction between Miami and 
Miami Beach, three miles from the main- 
land, Promoter Fisher again hired Hanna- 
gan. Few days later Hannagan wired his 
first dispatch to United Press: MIAMI 
BEACH FLA — FLASH — JULIUS 
FLEISCHMANN DROPPED DEAD 
ON POLO FIELD HERE STOP DONT 
FORGET MIAMI BEACH DATE- 
LINE. 

Today Hannagan’s Miami Beach News 
Bureau includes six reporters and two 
photographers, functions like any news- 
paper staff, scrupulously covers adverse 
news when it occurs. 

It was Hannagan who “humanized” 
Gene Tunney when the latter suffered 
acute unpopularity before his first fight 
with Dempsey. He counselled the late 
George L. (“Tex’’) Rickard in promoting 
the Sharkey-Stribling fight. He took 
Rickard to the hospital when he was 
stricken with appendicitis, substituted for 
him at the opening of the Miami Beach 
Kennel Club; was outside the door when 
Rickard died and escorted his body to 
New York. Returning to Miami Beach 
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he continued promoting the fight, “build. 
ing up” Stribling for southern fans anq 
Sharkey for the northerners for a $4os. 
000 gate. ‘ 

That the U. S. Scouting Fleet maney. 
vered off Montauk Point last summer was 
due as much to the adroitness of Press 
Agent Hannagan as it was to the Naw 
wire pulling of Promoter Fisher or Cop. 
gressman Fred Albert Britten (Tiyg 
Aug. 24). 

With little time for writing, “Steve” 
Hannagan sold a dozen articles to Cosmo. 
politan last year on such personages as 
Tunney, Tommy Milton, Johnny Weiss. 
muller, Gar Wood, Bill Tilden, Albie 
Booth. Last October, aged 30, he mar 
ried Ruth Ellery of Manhattan. He likes 
to lie beneath a Panatrope phonograph 
and whistle in tune with it. The sound of 
anyone eating an apple before breakfast 
sends him into a rage. He wishes he 
could tap dance, has no use for “public 
relations counsels.” 


Odds, Ends 


@ Publisher Frank Ernest Gannett, who 
bought the venerable Brooklyn Eagle 
(once called the best “local” paper in the 
U. S.) three years ago and found it u- 
profitable, sold it again last week. First 
rumors were that the paper would be re- 
trieved by the Herbert Foster Gunnison 
interests from whom Publisher Gannett 
bought it and who still hold substantial 
mortgages. Instead the purchaser was an- 
nounced as a syndicate organized by Man- 
aging Editor Harris McCabe Crist (who 
was a former co-owner with the Gunni- 
sons) and M. Preston Goodfellow, oldtime 
Eagle employe and technical “publisher” 
of the paper under the Gannett régime. 
q@ Like more than one other magazine 
which has felt the pinch of hard times 
Outlook & Independent last week changed 
from weekly to monthly for the first time 
since its establishment in 1869 as The 
Christian Union with Henry Ward Beecher 
as editor-in-chief. Fattened but otherwise 
unchanged, Outlook will bid for bigger 
newsstand sales. 


THEATRE 


New Play in Manhattan 

Through the Years. Thirteen years ago 
Miss Jane Cowl wrote herself a_ play 
about an old gentleman whose beauteous 
bride had been murdered by a thwarted 
suitor on her wedding night. The old 
gentleman, growing testier with the years, 
finds that his niece is in love with the 
long-dead murderer’s son. He almost 
breaks up this romance, but the War and 
his advanced age finally thaw his hatred. 
Thereupon, by a sort of reverse Peter 
Ibbetson arrangement, his deceased sweet- 
heart comes down a moonbeam to take 
him away with her. 

Miss Cowl called her play Smilin’ 
Through, and there are those who still 
feel a sympathetic tear in their eye when 
they reflect on how dulcet was Miss Cowl 
in her dual réle of both heroines, how 
pleasant was the treacly little theme song 
of that piece. 

Smilin’ Through has now been set to 
music, rechristened Through the Years. 
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Brian Hooker, who deserves kudos for 
4 fine translation of Cyrano, has com- 
piled the libretto. Lyrics are by Edward 
Heyman, who put words to the music of 
Three’s a Crowd and There Goes the 
Bride. Incorrigible, bandy-legged Charles 
Winninger is the comedian. The music is 
the most ambitious attempt of Vincent 
Youmans, than whom Richard Rogers, 
George Gershwin, Cole Porter or Jerome 
Kern are no better. And yet, for all this 
talent, Through the Years remains a 
dreary, lifeless affair of lavender and old 
lace. You will sit through the better part 
of three acts before you hear a tune any- 
thing like the kind Composer Youmans 
wrote for Rainbow, Great Day, Hit the 
Deck or Florenz Ziegfeld’s Smiles. Best 
number in Through the Years is “Drums 
In My Heart,” which should be drumming 
long after the show is packed off to the 
warehouse. 

In behalf of Mr. Youmans, it may be 
argued that no composer could have 
breathed the breath of life into Miss 
Cowl’s weepy drama. 


Vincent Youmans was born, not many 
more than 30 years ago, within wailing 
distance of Broadway’s Tin Pan Alley. 
His father made hats. A hat he made for 
oldtime Impresario Oscar Hammerstein 
now reposes in the cornerstone of the 
Manhattan Theatre, where Through the 
Years is playing. 

Composer Youmans was slated for the 
hat business himself when the War 
lifted him out of Yale and put him in 
the Navy. From the Navy he went to 
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VINCENT YOUMANS 
His father made the hat in the 
cornerstone. 

the music publishing house of Remick, 
then to Harms. His first complete score 
was done for Two Little Girls in Blue 
(1921). Followed Wildflower (‘Bamba- 
lina”), No, No Nanette (“Tea for Two”) 
Lollipop, Smiles, Oh Please, Rainbow 
(“The One Girl”), Great Day (“Without 
a Song”). Laurence Stallings and Oscar 
Hammerstein II wrote the libretto and 
lyrics for Rainbow, which ran into hard 
luck until Hollywood got hold of it. 
Through the Years is Mr. Youmans’ third 
venture as an independent producer. 
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Conte GRANDE. 
Conte BIANCAMANO 


WINTER 
CRUISES 


FOR 
THE 


Oud 





wR are ree se teres 


WEST INDIES 
t SOUTH AMEBICA 


A cruise on the illustrious Conte GRANDE—for sophisticated trav- 
elers who realize the importance of the passenger list! Sailing Feb. 22 
for six far ports of the Tropics—San Juan, La Guaira, Curacao, Co- 
lon, Kingston, Havana—returning in 16 days, thanks to her speed. 
Organized shipboard activities and optional shore excursions. No 
passports required. $215 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


HOLY LAND, EGYPT 


Be sure to see the whole Mediterranean if you see it at all! The Conte 
BIANCAMANO covers East shores and West in 34 days. A complete 
itinerary of 10 calls in 7 countries with 41% days for the Holy Land or 
Egypt or both. Athens and the Acropolis. Naples, Pompeii, Vesu- 
vius, Capri, Sorrento and the Amalfi Drive. Genoa, Nice, the Riviera. 
And the privilege of extending your stay in Europe, returning any 
Italian Line sailing at no ae cost. Leave New York Feb. 25. First 
Class, $575 up. Tourist, $250. 


ITALY anv THE 
PBRIVIEBA 


Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Genoa, Nice (Villefranche). 


ITALIAN LINE 


apply LLOYD SABAUDO, 3 State St., New York City or Local Agent 


| | Regular service and special Winter voyages de Luxe to Gibraltar, 











PAR VALUE! 


100% SHAVE 


Is the 100% SHAVE just an ideal in the mind 
of man? Not at all. For The Magazine Razor 
makes it come true. We rate the components 
of the 100% SHAVE as follows: 


KEEN BLADES 


35 % 


NEW BLADE 
INSTANTLY 


25 % 


ECONOMY 


25 % 


EASY TO CLEAN 


5 % 


REACHES 
UNDER NOSE 


5 % 


COMPACT 


5 7% 










20 


blades in 
the handle 


MAGAZINE 


Magazine Razor Blades of finest 
steel, acutely keen, coated in clear 
oil. Clip of 20 blades sealed in 
metal cylinder. 





Famous is the swift pu//- push mo- 
tion for blade changing. New blade, 
when needed, slides into place in 
one second! 


TWENTY blades ina clip for 75c. | 
That's economy! The edges are | 
untouched to the instant you | 
shave. >| 


No separate parts when cleaning. 
Just hold it under the hot water 
faucet—and give it a shake! 


The shaving angle is perfect. For 
example, it glides under the nose, | 
usually a fussy place to shave with | 
precision. 


The head tilts so as to make it | 
just the size and shape of a foun- | 
tain pen. A vest pocket razor! 


TOTAL 100% 


The Magazine Raz- | 
or. At all dealers 
$5. (Includes clip | 
of 20 blades). The | 
product of The | 
Magazine Repeat- | 
ing Razor Co., 230 

Park Ave., N. Y. | 

Phone: 
VAnderbilt 3-8800 


ks. 
a “e 


AT ALL | 
SIMPLIFIED R A Z O R LEADING 
SCHICK STORES 
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RELIGION 


Pigeons at St. Paul 


Were a theatre-man to stage the instal- 
lation of any one of the 15 Roman Catho- 
lic archbishops in the U. S. he would 
undoubtedly make the ceremony rich, 
colorful, magnificent. But he might not 
have the inspiration to point the scene by 
having a flock of birds flutter overhead. 
In St. Paul, Minn. last week, not one but 
three flights of pigeons encircled the 
Cathedral dome in bright sunlight during 
the episcopal procession and installation 
of Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, 54, 
new Archbishop of St. Paul.* 

Since the death of Archbishop Austin 
Dowling in 1930, the see (15,233 sq. mi.; 
280,346 Catholics) has been vacant. To 
fill it Pope Pius XI appointed a genial 
prelate who was once a newsboy on the 
streets of Waterbury, Conn. Archbishop 
Murray was consecrated Auxiliary Bishop 











Acme 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF ST. PAUL 
Dismayed, he cried out. 


of Hartford in 1920, first native of Con- 
necticut to attain to the hierarchy. He 
became Bishop of Portland, Maine in 
1925. To see him installed in St. Paul last 
week came many a priest from Maine, 
four Eastern bishops, Minnesota’s 
Governor Floyd B. Olson, and, impres- 
sively, that tall, aristocratic prelate who 
is the Vatican’s Apostolic Delegate to the 
U.S., Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi. 

Into St. Paul Cathedral pushed 6,500 
persons, nine of whom swooned away from 
heat and pressure. Archbishop-Designate 
Murray kissed a crucifix, blessed himself 
with holy water, was given a Papal bless- 
ing by Mgr. Fumasoni-Biondi, heard him- 
self elevated by the reading of a Papal 
Bull, took his crozier, kissed the altar. 
Said he: “. . . My feeble words fail to 
express the profound gratitude of my 
soul. I am as the great apostle himself, 
stricken dumb and blind on the way to 
Damascus. ...I am dismayed at my 
own helplessness. I can only cry out with 





| *Most-mentioned birds in the Bible are doves, 
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amiliar symbol of the Holy Ghost. 
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More 
Pure Water 


May Be 
The Answer— 


Renewed 
Visor 


And Greater 
Zest for Life 


Booklet, ‘Mineral Waters 


Therapeutically Considered” 


Mailed on request. 
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the Apostle of the Gentiles [St. Paul]: 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’’ 
To newshawks Archbishop Murray de- 
clared he preferred walking or trolley- 
riding to automobiling, added: “I do only 
the things I’m supposed to do, and then 


Manufacturer o Humidifiers 





only at the last minute.” 
— 


Radio Rights 

Ministers should make iarge and fre- 
quent use of the radio. They should feel 
free to say anything they like so long as 
they do not slander or libel. If they of- 
fend some hearers, stations are many and 
dials are easy to twiddle. But—‘The 
radio, as administered by the present Fed- 
eral Commission, is a class agency, a po- 
litical agency, and an agency without any 
real freedom.” 

So last week editorialized The Christian 
Century, liberal Episcopal weekly which 
gave its benedictions to an odd trio of 
broadcasting preachers—a noisy, crusad- 


ing Methodist, a famed Roman Catholic, | 


a mildly radical Evangelical. Though 


The Christian Century was far from agree- | 


ment with any or all their principles, it 


presented their cases as an argument for | 


Freedom of Speech on the air. 

Censorship. Last summer Columbia 
Broadcasting System announced it would 
no longer sell its time to preachers, would 
instead put on its own “Church of the 
Air.” Many people believe that this 
change of policy was caused by the broad- 
casts of Rev. Charles E. Coughlin from 
the Shrine of the Little Flower of Jesus 
near Detroit. Father Coughlin organized 
his own chain, has since broadcast to a 
large audience. 
Century, while calling Father Coughlin 
“erratic, illogical, cheaply sensational,” ex- 
pressed alarm at continued attempts to 
have him excluded from the air. 

“I am a Socialist.” Last month Buf- 
falo Broadcasting Corp. (Columbia affili- 
ate) announced it would have no more of 


Last week The Christian | 


Rev. Herman J. Hahn of Salem Evangeli- | 
cal Church, whose members were paying | 


Station WGR $49 per week for 15-min. 
broadcasts. 
uled address on ‘Jesus’ Way Out,” a sta- 
tion official asked Broadcaster Hahn to 
delete ‘certain unfortunate phrases,” to 


keep the talk within the bounds of ‘‘con- | 


ventional religion.”” Many letters, said 
the official, had been received protesting 
against previous addresses as “Commu- 
nistic” and “utterly pro-Russian.” Broad- 
caster Hahn refused to make any changes, 
was barred from the station. 

Last week Mr. Hahn was to speak in 
Toronto. At the border an immigration 
agent asked him his political beliefs. “I 
am a Socialist,” said Mr. Hahn. “I’m 
sorry,” replied the agent, “but I can’t let 
you in. I’m under orders from higher 
up.” Wrathful Toronto citizens held a 
mass-meeting. 

Slain Microphone. For Dr. Robert 
Pierce (“Bob”) Shuler, famed Los An- 
geles preacher, The Christian Century has 


no love, but it urges that he, too, has a | 


right to be heard. 

Born in a log cabin in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Bob Shuler worked his way 
through a Methodist college, preached in 
Virginia, Tennessee, Texas. Twelve years 
ago he went to Los Angeles’ Trinity 
Church, whose congregation 
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adopts COPPER 


_.. after cost y experiment 


ie Oe 


ROA x: Daina 


MANUFACTURER of air condi- 
A tioning equipment decided — 
for the sake of economy —to use a 
substitute metal for Copper in various 
parts of his Humidifier units. 

He knew that the constant mois- 
ture would play hob with any rust- 
able metal in the mixing chamber and 
trunk lines. But he found a metal 
that he thought would be satisfactory 
— it was claimed to be rust-resisting 
(not rust-proof) and was fairly inex- 
pensive. So he used it. 

No trouble developed for almost 
two years. Then he began to get ser- 
vice calls. The sheet metal parts and 
trunk lines that he had put in began 
to fail under the steady ravages of 
rust. There was only one thing to 
do—tear them out and replace them. 

This time he used Copper. He also 
changed his manufacturing specifica- 
tions—now uses Copper in all his 
Humidifier units. And for just one 
reason: he has found that it’s cheaper 


than to pay the upkeep on some 
metal that “costs less”—at first. 
* * 

Every year, America pays $600,000,- 
000 for using metals less durable 
than Copper, Brass and Bronze. The 
home or factory owner pays—when 
rustable plumbing and sheet metal 
work fail. The manufacturer pays— 
when rustable metals detract from 
the performance and salability of 
his product. 

Those who have had experience 
know that where rust can destroy, 
Copper and its alloys are more eco- 
nomical in the long run. 

Frequently, too, manufacturers are 
able to make savings in production 
costs by using these durable metals 
—hbecause less time and labor is 
needed in stamping, spinning, ma- 
chining and finishing. 

We will cooperate with you in 
seeking the most economical appli- 


cation of these inetals to your needs. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 





PROVED THE SERVICE OF COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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Summer 
“SUNSHINE” 
for winter days 


with this new $9650 
G-E Bathroom 
Sunlamp —_ only (Installed price 


slightly higher) 





Let the dark February days come ... with mid- 
winter's bleak and dreary weather. You can 
have cheery, summer “sunshine” indoorsall the 
time, day or night, at the touch of a switch, with 
this wonderful new G-E Bathroom Sunlamp! 





Install it permanently, on wall or ceiling of 
your bathroom...up... out of the way ... yet 
ready for instant use. Turn it on when you 
take your bath ...and when you shampoo 
your hair. Turn it on when you bathe the baby. 
Turn it on while the children are dressing. 
Let the man of the family turn it on for his 
shaves and showers. This new G-E model is 
equipped with the new Mazda Sunlight Lamp, 
which closely approximates the beneficial 
ultra-violet of June sunshine, and which is as 
safe as the sun to use. 


Your G-E dealer has it, with other G-E 
Sunlamps, for living room,sun room and office, 
ranging in price from $34.50 to $59.50. Get 
yours today. And send for our booklet telling 
you about the health benefits of ultra-violet. 


When wiring or re-wiring your home, specify the 
G-E wiring system. It provides adequate outlets con- 
veniently controlled, and G-E materials throughout. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


SUNLAMP 


Merchandise Dept., Section L-922, 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Please send me your attractive free booklet, telling 
more about the health benefits of ultra-violet. 


Name... 


ee ee ee a 









Of Special Interest to Women—Join the G-E Circle—on 
the air every week day (except Saturday) at noon, E.S.T., 
and for the entire family, ‘Just a Song at Twilight” 
every Sunday evening, 5:30 to 6:00, E.S.T., ona nation- 
wide N. B.C. network. 





TIME 


goo. His hot excoriations of liquor and 
vice and his genius for publicity built up 
his congregation to some 50,000, made him 
politically potent in Los Angeles. He could 
preach a rip-roaring sermon on high-school 
girls who had themselves photographed 
naked, on millionaires who seduced stenog- 
raphers, on local corruption and his audi- 
ence shivered with delight. The public 
helped him crusade. One admirer supplied 
him with a private detective, another with 
a whole corps of spies for digging up evi- 
dence of graft. In 1926 a devout spinster 





International 


RoBpert PreRCE SHULER 


He shouted what others dared not whisper. 


gave him radio station KGEF. Bob Shuler 
played heavily on civic graft, built up one 
of the nation’s largest radio audiences. 

Fearless, indiscreet, embarrassing, Bob 
Shuler’s station fairly screamed against 
Roman Catholicism, religious and social 
liberalism, pacifism. He succeeded in dis- 
crediting a district attorney, a city prose- 
cutor, two chiefs of police. He was sued 
for libel by the Knights of Columbus for 
a pamphlet, “The Rise of Beastism,” and 
by onetime Mayor George Edward Cryer 
whom he accused of graft. Twice found 
guilty of contempt of court, he was jailed 
once, had himself photographed, staged a 
great celebration when he got out. By 
vilifying a whole field of candidates, he 
helped elect Los Angeles’ Mayor John 
Clinton Porter. When the Federal Radio 
Commission last November ordered sus- 
pension of KGEF (in a telegram sent col- 
lect: $4.77), everybody knew why. Bob 
Shuler appealed his case which is now 
pending in the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals. Meanwhile he held a funeral 
service for KGEF as a dummy with a 
microphone head in a flower-banked cof- 
fin and a slab reading: “Slain by the 
administration it fostered and the govern- 
ment it sought to serve.” 

Said The Christian Century: “He was 
a blatant and obnoxious personality, to 
many nice people, but he dared to shout 
what the public had a right to know and 
what nobody else dared to whisper... . 
People and papers who have not an idea 
in common with him have begun to defend 
Bob Shuler’s right to be heard.” 
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Lollypopularity 


“Get. on and go to Sunday School! Ge 
on and go to Sunday School!” __ 

Cruising the streets of New Bedford 
Mass., in a truck on Sunday Mornings, 
two men shouted this invitation to each 
& every child they saw. They were mem. 
bers of New Bedford’s Church of the } 
Nazarene (a small sect placing great em. 
phasis on revival and “holiness”), which 
was running a Sunday School attendance 
contest with the Church of the Nazarene 
in Malden. Their method of proselyting 
was to lure young moppets into the truck 
with lollypops, trundle them off to church, 

But in an excess of zeal they lured Ro. 
man Catholic children. Angered, the Club 
of Our Lady of the Assumption sent , 
delegation to the New Bedford Chief of 
Police, who immediately reprimanded Rey, 
R. J. Kirkland, pastor of the Church of 
the Nazarene. Pastor Kirkland agreed to 
stop the lollypop luring, had never ap- 
proved of it anyway. But Pastor Kirkland 
felt satisfied. In the twelfth week of the 
contest, attendance at his Sunday School 
totaled 1,373, to Malden’s 1,030. 
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Return of a Bishop 
An atmosphere of penurious righteous. 
ness last week permeated Manhattan’s old 
Church of St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie. 
There was no more dancing, for the 
Bishop was returning and _ soon there 
would be confirmations and visitations, 

When Dr. William Norman Guthrie 
came to St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie in 
1910, he found it a quiet old place, 
preached many a Sunday sermon to a 
congregation of some 25 people, most of 
them old ladies. He soon changed that by 
inviting Parsees, Chinese, Persians to con- 
duct their rituals in St. Mark’s in-the- 
Bouwerie. The Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cese of New York began to twitter. In 
1923 there was a famed dance service, 
celebrating the feast of St. Nicholas, 
which was erroneously reported in the 
Press as a “bare-leg, bare-hip affair.” Ac- 
tually it was performed by a troupe of 
respectable, well-clad Barnard girls. But 
Bishop William Thomas Manning refused 
to countenance Dr. Guthrie’s practices, 
forbade any further goings-on. Dr. Guth- 
rie stood his ground, went on giving ritual 
dances. In 1924 Bishop Manning ceased 
his episcopal visitations to St. Mark’s in- 
the-Bouwerie. There were no confirma- 
tions; the children of St. Mark’s had to 
go elsewhere or do without. 

Last December, St. Mark’s in-the- 
Bouwerie went into involuntary orthodoxy. 
The church rents and investments had 
gone down in the Depression, leaving no 
more money for pageantry. This, by a 
curious bit of ecclesiastical weaseling, 
healed the breach last week between 
Bishop Manning and Dr. Guthrie. 

Partly through the efforts of St. Mark’s 
vestrymen, Bishop Manning agreed to re- 
sume episcopal visitations next March. He 
wrote Dr. Guthrie that the abandonment 
of dances was hardly “willing compliance 
with any official and canonical requests, 
hoped that there would be no further 
“disturbed relations.” Dr. Guthrie ad- 
dressed a formal reply to “The Bishops 
Palace,” assured his bishop “a most cof 
dial welcome.” 
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Tibbett’s Simone 

Baritone Lawrence Tibbett sat in his 
shabby dressing-room at Manhattan's 
Metropolitan Opera House one night last 
week, making himself a nose. Baritone 
Tibbett’s natural nose is no bigger than a 
grape. Whenever he sings in opera he 
has to build it up so that it can be seen 
over the footlights. But last week’s nose 
he wanted to be particularly imposing. It 
was to be a nose to match trailing velvet 
robes, an ermine cape and a regal beehive 
headgear, a nose that would be worthy of 
the U. S. premiére of a Verdi opera (75 
years after it was written) and of the big- 
gest role that Tibbett has ever had at the 
Metropolitan. 

Simone Boccanegra has powerful, cumu- 
lative moments but it lacks the tunes 
which have made Rigoletto and Trova- 
tore hurdy-gurdy matter. The plot is a 
complicated brew of political intrigue, 
kidnapping and poisoning which few in 
last week’s audience attempted to define. 
Tibbett absorbed the attention. He sang 
magnificently, gave great dignity and force 
to the corsair who rose to be Doge in 
Genoa, finally died by the hand of his 
hunchbacked henchman. In one scene 
where he stopped a brawl and set a curse 
on the cringing hunchback, he was impres- 
sive enough to suggest the Boris Godounov 
of Basso Feodor Chaliapin. From begin- 
ning to end he behaved like a thorough- 
going artist not in the least warped by his 
cinema-radio success. 


Pons Puppeted 

If Contralto Maria Gay, an oldtime 
Carmen, had not been touring the Riviera 
with her husband, Tenor Giovanni Zena- 
tello, two years ago, if they had not 
stopped off at the opera house in Mont- 
pellier and heard an unknown French girl 
sing Lucia in true coloratura fashion, U. S 
audiences would not be paying fancy prices 
this season to hear Lily Pons. The Zena- 
tellos brought Lily Pons to Manhattan, 
got her an audition at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Three months after her 
sensational début (Time, Jan. 19, 1931), 
Lily Pons abruptly left the hotel suite 
which she and her oldish Dutch husband 
shared with the Zenatellos. She cancelled 
her contract to pay them 15% of her 
earnings, discharged them as her agents. 

When the Zenatellos brought — suit 
against Lily Pons last spring, she defended 
herself on the grounds that they had been 
bad agents, had taken double commissions. 
She was grateful to Madame Zenatello, 
she said, for persuading her to come to 
the U. S. thus “advancing my career fur- 
ther and more rapidly than I could have 
done had I remained in Europe.” But she 
continued, in the stilted phrases of her 
lawyers: “My gratitude does not in any 
way alter my conviction that she | Ma- 
dame Zenatello] has been an untrust- 
worthy and unfaithful agent.” Husband 
August Mesritz gave details: “Not only 
did Maria Gay treat my wife as a puppet 
to be let out of a box or put in again at 
her behest but she seemed to live in 
deadly fear that my wife would become on 
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and is yielding its full return in prof- 
its from production, Every element 
of cost and routine dovetails and 
balances. 

The International Supervised 
Time System is the only time system 
manufactured which will automati- 
cally check and prove the uniform 
accuracy of every type of time re- 


cording, indicating or signaling unit. 


Send for your copy of our descriptive booklet Behind the Payroll” 
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A 
SHAVING CREAM 
BY SQUIBB 


ResearcuH in the Squibb Laboratories does 
not stop with the introduction of a new 
product. It goes on unceasingly, perfecting 
and improving. 

Squibb Shaving Cream, with a five-year 
‘record of popularity among men who care | 
about their appearance, is today a better | 
product than ever. Its full, creamy lather 
contains a balm which smooths the razor’s 
path—gives comfort while you shave. And 
a special ingredient in Squibb’s supplies) 
oils essential to the comfort of the skin, 
leaving your face refreshed, pliant, marvel- 
ously comfortable, when the shave is over. | 

Squibb Shaving Cream is precisely the) 
satisfactory product you would expect to 
bear the Squibb name. Ask your druggist 
for a free sample, or send 10 cents for a 


generous guest-size tube to E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, Squibb Building, New York City.| 
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SHAVING CREAM 


VISIT PORTS OF ADVENTURE 
OFF THE BEATEN PATH! 


From Califorma through the romantic South 

Seas, to unfrequented spots in New Zealand, 

Australia,then through the Indian Ocean, Suez, 

» the Medit ean and Northern Europe, 
ning via } 1a Canal or New Yor 

y. new 16-knot liners give you the com 

id privacy 





of a yacht. European cu 
n literature. Generar S.S. Cone 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco, Calitormia 














intimate terms with the Metropolitan man- 
agement or with other opera stars... 
constantly warned her that the people 
with whom she came in contact were 
scheming and dishonest and that no busi- 
ness affairs should ever be discussed with 
them.” 

The court upheld Lily Pons last spring, 
denied the Zenatellos their request for 
an injunction preventing her appearance 
except through their agency. Last week 
the matter came up again. Madame Zena- 
tello now wants $315,000, 15% of what 
she thinks Lily Pons will have earned in 
ten years. Lily Pons appeared for a secret 
court examination concerning her earnings. 
The Press carried many a speculative fig- 
ure as to income, all of which her attor- 
neys vehemently denied as false. One 
fact, however, remained uncontroverted: 
The Metropolitan Opera’s big drawing 
card gets a comparatively small wage, 





Lorelle 


CoLorATURA Lity Pons 
She objected to stories. 


as little as $445 per week according to 
most guesses. 

Lily Pons offered to settle for a moder- 
ate sum but she still resents the tactics 
Madame Zenatello used a year ago. 
Among other things she objects to stories 
Madame Zenatello gave out to newspapers 
such as the one about Husband Mesritz 
being a rich retired banker and news- 
paper owner. Husband Mesritz once 
edited a newspaper in Holland, served as 
Secretary of the Department of Finance 
during the War. 

— 





Second Rhapsody 

Eight years ago Paul Whiteman asked 
George Gershwin, young Tin Pan-Alley- 
man, to write some music, not for danc- 
ing, but for serious people to listen to at 
a jazz concert. In a scant three weeks 
Gershwin turned out the terse, melan- 
cholic Rhapsody in Blue. Its success made 
him ambitious, started him writing for 
symphony orchestras (Concerto in F, An 
American in Paris). 

Last winter in Hollywood George 
Gershwin had time on his hands. Fox 
Films had commissioned him to write the 
music for Delicious (Charles Farrell, 


Janet Gaynor) but that was soon done 
Hollywood parties bored him. He started 


elaborating on a theme which he had sug- | 


gested in the picture, a great city sym. 
bolized by relentless riveting. He thought 
first of calling the enlarged work “Rhap. 
sody in Rivets” but it had become the 
Second Rhapsody by the time the Boston 
Symphony gave it its premiére last week 
with Composer George Gershwin himself 
playing the piano. 

Fox Films paid Gershwin well for the 
music which lasted only a few minutes jp 
Delicious. He got $50,000 two years ago 
for letting Paul Whiteman use the Rhap. 
sody in Blue in the Cinema King of Jazg+ 
But Gershwin’s symphonic returns would 
never have permitted him to keep a big 
penthouse apartment, collect modem 
French paintings, smoke dollar cigars 
The Boston Symphony paid him nothing 
for the privilege of playing his Second 





Keystone 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 


From his symphonies, no dollar cigars. 


Rhapsody last week but it did its best to 
bring him glory. 

Conductor Sergei Koussevitzky and his 
sedate band lavished almost too much care 
on the hard, staccato beginnings of the 
rhapsody, the smart, shifting jazz rhythms 
which followed. People were enthusias- 
tic about the smooth, melodic middle 
theme which the Koussevitzky strings 
played superbly but Bostonians never 
really accept any new music without con- 
sulting one of two critical oracles, aged 
Philip Hale of the Boston Herald or H. T. 
(“Hell-to-Pay’”’) Parker of the Transcript. 
Gnomelike Critic Parker thought “this 
Second Rhapsody seemed tempered and in 
degree de-natured by reflection and ma- 
nipulation. It sounded over-often from 
the study-table and the piano-rack.” 
Said Critic Hale: “The music has decided 
individuality, which, it is to be hoped, 
Mr. Gershwin will preserve, and not be 
frightened into the smug_ respectability 
approved by professors of music and eas- 
ily shocked conservative hearers.” 


*A drop in the bucket compared with his 
returns upon the musicomedies Lady, Be Good, 
Oh Kay, Funny Face, Girl Crazy, Rosalic, Strike 
Up the Band and the current Of Thee I Sing 
(Time, Jan. 4). 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL 
.. +++ WESTERN AIR 


chose 


KANSAS CITY 





“a aes COMMITTEE 
E R COMMERCE 


KANSAS CITY 


The next Kansas City advertisement will tell about the 
PORT OF KANSAS CITY-—the revival of Missouri 
River traffic and accompanying transportation savings to 
a vast territory on bulk freight shipments. It is just one 
more of Kansas City’s presentations of marked progress. 

































Mup.conTINENT terminal for 
the only 24-hour transcontinental 
flying schedule, KANSAS CITY 
now has been chosen as operating 
headquarters for Transcontinental- 
Western Air., Inc., the “Lindbergh 
Line” that has cut ocean-to-ocean 
flying time to less than 24 hours. 
Kansas City, centrally located and 
capital of a huge market, was a 
logical choice. In lines other than 
aviation, this city offers distinct 
advantages. You will be interested 
in fadt literature, available without 


obligation on request. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me fact literature about 
Kansas City. We are interested in the 


_industry. 


Firm Name 
By Title 


City seittiainasiniall State 


I saw your ade ertisement in Time 
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ERVICE which the California 

S petroleum industry receives 

from Bank of America indicates 

the unique character of this 
statewide institution . . . All of 
California’s eight largest oil 
companies are depositors here, 

“i with 200 separate accounts in 
147 communities. Their wide 
spread operations parallel Bank 
of America’s facilities, greatly 
simplifying collections, trans- 
fers and accounting . . . Would 
your business profit by such 
service? Full particulars may be 
obtained from Bank of Ameria, 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, 4 National Bank 
and... Bank of America, @ California State Bank . . . are identical in 


ownership and management . . . 410 offices in 243 California communities | 
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War Talk 


Bonds of the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment, which had already dropped some 
;0 points, dropped ten more points last 
week to 61. Tokyo City bonds dropped 
over seven points. Bonds of Daido Den- 
ryoku Kabushiki Kaisha (Great Consoli- 
dated Electric Power Co. Ltd.) dropped 
over 13. The yen sank to a value of 35¢, 
lowest level in history (par: 49.84¢). 

The decline began two months ago when 
Japan went off the gold standard. Last 
week’s drop was the investor’s reaction to 
war. A total of some $390,000,000 worth 
of Japanese bonds are the major portion 
of the $451,000,000 U. S. investment in 
that country. Altogether last week they 
were worth about 60% of par. Thus Ja- 
pan’s credit was being scrutinized in the 
U.S. more carefully than at any time in 
adecade. Prime point is that in all Japan 
there is only $190,000,000 worth of gold 
bullion, a small fraction of its paper cur- 
rency and discounts (28% on Dec. 19). 

But whereas investors and others con- 
cerned with Japan’s fundamental credit 
may have viewed war events with alarm, 
those who sell goods to Japan for cash had 
reason to cheer. Shipments of cotton from 
the U. S. to Japan in the July-December 
period were double what they were in the 
same 1930 period—1,069,000 bales vw. 
490,000. January sales were probably 
about 500,000 bales against 315,000 in 
December. Great arguments were waged 
last week as to whether these purchases 
were for munition-making or to safeguard 
spinners against a further yen-drop. 

During December Japan bought 1,244 
automobiles and trucks against 300 in No- 
vember. Iron, steel, and gasoline pur- 
chases were also heavier. Reports from 
Japan last week told of depleted lumber 
stocks (largely imported from the U. S.) 
and rising steel prices. 

In Chicago last week March wheat 
jumped 2¢ to 583¢ on the war scare. 
Best opinion was that since wheat in U. S. 
markets averages 5¢ higher than Liverpool 
at present, other nations, particularly Aus- 
tralia, would be more likely to get war 
orders. A Japanese blockade would al- 
most surely eliminate China as a customer. 
Last week a large shipment of wheat was 
made to China, part of the Farm Board- 
Chinese Nationalist Government transac- 
tion. 

Whether or not a bigger & better war 
would, in the sum total, aid or harm U. S. 
business, it would be certain to bring 
about many an unexpected trade stimu- 
lus, many a sudden stoppage. Much of 
what would be destroyed would be re- 
built. Thus last week officers of the 
demolished Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
one of the largest and most remarkable 
shops in the world, employing 14,000 men, 
were planning to buy new equipment in 
the U. S., a fat order for hungry manu- 
facturers. But only a mighty war would 
be likely to benefit the “war babies” of 
1915: steels, chemicals, coppers, oils, ord- 
nance makers. 


Companies with properties in China 
might be hurt, as well as the insurance 
business as a whole. Of the $130,000,000 
. S$. investment in China some $43,000,- 





ooo represents oil distribution systems 
(big business is done not in crude or gaso- 
line but kerosene for lamps). Interna- 
tional Telephone, American & Foreign 
Power, several large Manhattan banks, 
Singer Manufacturing and other indus- 
trials have large investments in China. 
Companies which would suffer from loss 
of trade include the makers of canned 
foods, evaporated and condensed milk, 
machinery and electrical equipment, also 
producers of iron and steel, leaf tobacco, 
lumber, wheat flour. Hard hit would be 
the growers of ginseng, an herb which 
China buys from the U. S. at a $1,400,000 
annual volume. 

The biggest U. S. imports from Japan, 
silk and pottery, would probably continue. 
If China could not export, there would be 
shortage in general- specialty markets. 
Among commodities in this class are: 
sausage-casings, human hair, furs, dried 
and frozen eggs, straw braid, bristles and 
tung oil, a heavy substance made from 
tung tree seeds, valuable to paint and var- 
nish makers. 





Better Now 


The cows destined for Macy’s kit bags 
are not contented. They are thrilled. 

Honeydew melons get all balled up and 
think they’re marbles after coming in con- 
tact with our fruit and potato baller. 
Butter likewise. 

Six pieces of imported German Leb- 
kuchen (that’s cake, in case your education 





Goold Studios 
CopywrITER FISHBACK 


“TI wish my frank and open face 
Held just one tiny little trace 
Of something that approaches guile. 
I'd like an enigmatic smile 
And heavy-lidded eyes instead 
Of just a regulation head.” 


has been neglected) come in lovely deco- 
rated German tins. 

Our fruit cake smells so good that the 
artist who sketched it had to have his 
hands slapped twice to keep him from 
nibbling. 
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A bird’s nest fryer is an imposing con- 
traption used for frying Julienne potatoes 
into the shape of a brown derby. Nobody 
knows why, so don’t ask. 

Chatter like this in the advertising 
columns of New York newspapers is one 
reason why Macy’s sold $99,000,000 worth 
of goods in 1930. Dating from 1927, this 
particular brand of chatter helped revolu- 
tionize that vast peculiar world known as 
the department store business. Its heroine 
is a chic, young spinster named Margaret 
(“Marne”) Fishback who last week cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of her Macy 
employment by publishing a book of 
poems.* 

Light and liltish, the Fishback verses 
are concerned with Manhattanmania’s 
battle between nonchalance and sentiment. 
They differ from, quite as much as they 
resemble, the clickings of Ogden Nash or 
the bickerings of Dorothy Parker. Ad- 
vertising experience flashes out in catchy 
titles (“No Traffic Tower to Guide Her,” 
“Quake Well Before Losing”). The Macy 
influence is plainly visible in “The Fashion 
Copywriter Turns Nature Lover”: 

“Gunmetal swallows 
Flying here and there, 
Honey-beige trees 
And sunglo air, 
Bronze-nude grass 
And silversheen rain— 
Beckon me down 
A fragrant grege lane.” 

When Kenneth Collins, one year out of 
college, quit teaching freshman composi- 
tion at the University of Idaho he almost 
entered the Episcopal ministry but de- 
cided to do graduate work at Harvard in- 
stead. Passing through Manhattan he saw 
a five-inch, two-column Macy advertise- 
ment: “EXECUTIVE POSITION OPEN 
IN OUR ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT. We require a man of high calibre 
to supervise and direct a staff of copy- 
writers in the preparation of advertising. 
This is a key position which offers a 
creative opportunity and carries with it 
much responsibility.” 

Mr. Collins went to Macy’s, bluffed 
boldly about “wide experience,” got the 
job and found it a truly creative oppor- 
tunity. A year ago he was thought to be 
the world’s highest paid advertising man- 
ager (estimated salary: $200,000). 
Women read advertisements, reasoned 
Mr. Collins, so why could not the best 
advertisements be written by women? His 
department hired many a feminine copy- 
writer, including Miss Fishback. 

The pre-chatter advertisements were 
simple: Marchioness Boneless Step-In 
Combination $9.24 or More Splendid 
Values in Macy’s Great Annual Towel 
Sale. Essentially the difference was that 
the chatter advertisements contained a 
consciously attained feminine informality. 

Among clever Fishback advertisements 
was one which poked a not-too-gentle 
finger at rival Saks Fifth Avenue which 
gladly carries charge accounts. Right 
across the Avenue from Saks was a 
wooden fence, hiding Radio City’s excava- 
tion. On it Miss Fishback saw the familiar 
slogan: “POST NO BILLS.” Out of her 
observation came an advertisement headed 
“Macy Propaganda invades Fifth Ave- 


*l Fee, Better Now—Dutton ($2). 
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SEA FOAM BOND 


That secretary of yours insists that 
her carbons look as legible and 
clear-cut as her original letters — 
therefore, Sea Foam Bond—a paper 
made for typewriting uses! Thin— 
but tough—Sea Foam Bond readily 
yields to ten or fourteen copies, 
when used with thin carbon paper. 
All legible, clean and easy to read. 
Sea Foam Bond really saves office 
rent by slipping into half the filing 
space required by bulkier paper... 
Yet it has stamina enough to stand 
upright and uncurled in the file; to 
endure all sorts of erasures — pen, 
pencil, ink and typewriter. 

Sea Foam Bond has 7 bright colors 
—a shade for every department or 
executive. Ask your dealer about 
Sea Foam Bond. Or ask us—on the 
coupon—for the free test package 
and prove Sea Foam Bond's ad- 
vantages yourself. 


*With apologies to Van Raalte. 


Look for this mork in each Sea Foom Bond sheet 


‘SEKPAMBons 


é © Pj 
” Wi ze WW 
THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR CARBON COPIES AND OFFICE FORMS 
“4 


Here is the new Sea 
Foam Bond box. 1000 
sheets of efficiency ! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


BROWNVILLE PAPER CO., | 
11 Bridge Street, Brownville, N.Y. | 


Prove ittous,with samples, no obligation. | 
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nue.” A cartoon made the scene of the 
invasion unmistakable.* 

Success has made Miss. Fishback less 
demure and quiet. She talks shop out of 
shop, also over the radio and from the 
lecture platform. Wide-awake, observant, 
she is a normal person with only a few 
such quaint fancies as Coca-Cola for 
breakfast. Unashamed of her age, she has 
on her stationery: “Established 1904.” 
She likes cheap vaudeville as much as she 
dislikes tennis, bridge and other games. 
A graduate of Goucher College in Balti- 
more, she greets Manhattan moods with 


| rapturous surprise, is convinced: 


Anything can happen in 
This delightful sink of sin. 
Anything at all in this 
Asinine metropolis. . . . 








| Earnings 


In many cases 1931 profits were even 


| smaller than expected because business 





| was worse than ever in the last months of 


the year. As a warning of what to expect, 
the directorates of both United States 
Steel Corp. and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. last week declared that common divi- 
dends can be continued only if a marked 
improvement occurs. 

Exciting to all finance and industry was 
the General Motors Corp. statement. In 
1930 the company made $153,000,000. 
Last year it made no less than $96,000,- 
000 «€6even:§6«6after.§ deducting a ‘“non- 
recurring” loss of $19,000,000 in foreign 
exchange and securities. Its corporate 
war-chest, consisting of cash and market- 
able securities, came to $204,000,000 
against $179,000,000 at the end of 1930. 

General Motors’ earning power, even in 
Depression, cheered those who have 
claimed that it, not United States Stee!” 
Corp., is.the leading industrial. To Steel 
I93I Was no exception to the rule that it 
is as poor in Depression as it is rich in 
prosperity. Special income of $19,000,000 
saved U. S. Steel from showing a $6,000,- 
000 loss. Its net income of $13,000,000 
compared to $104,000,000 in 1930, $197,- 
000,000 in 1929. A $49,000,000 deficit re- 
sulted after payments of dividends. Beth- 
lehem Steel, showing no special income, 
made $115,745 against $29,000,000. 

The biggest profits in‘ its history were 
made by F. W. Woolworth Co. which 
reported $41,000,000 in earnings. But 
$10,000,000 of this amount came from 
the profits resulting in the sale of stock 
in the British company. Deducting this, 
the earnings of $31,000,000 compared to 
nearly $35,000,000 in 1930. Sales were 
$282,000,000 against $289,000.000. 

For the first time the chain store sales 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. bettered its mail 
order business. On a 15% lower price 
level the company made $12,169,000 
against $14,308,000. 

Less successful was Montgomery Ward 


| & Co. Operating losses combined with a 


$5,300,000 inventory shrinkage caused a 
loss of $8,712,000. Sewell Lee Avery, new 


*Of more concern to executives than copy- 


writers is Macy’s stand on cash and _ prices. 
Famed are the merchandising wars caused in the 
past by Macy’s offer to undersell each & every 


rival by at least 6%. Lately the store, under 
pounding from the Better Business Bureau, has 
made a slight retreat. The once unreserved 
boast now reads: “It is a Macy policy to sell 
its merchandise for at least 6% less than it 


| could if it did not sell exclusively for cash.” 


M. W. chairman, anxious to get the com. 
pany 100% trim, ordered other write-ofis 
and charges to reserves which swelled the 
deficit to $19,312,000 before payment of | 
dividends on the “A” stock. 

A surprisingly sharp reversal was shown 
by famed Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd | 
In 1930 it earned $2,531,347. Last year | 
it took an inventory loss just $1 smaller 
than its 1930 profits. An operating |oss 
lifted the 1931 deficit to $3,875,000. 

In 1930 Hart, Schaffner & Marx made 
enough money to stand a $1,000,000 jp- 
ventory loss with $504,000 to spare. Last 
year it had a deficit of $2,994,000 of 
which $976,000 was an operating loss, the 
rest a reserve to cover a subsidiary’s loss, 
Famed Hart, Schaffner & Marx suits now 
sell for $25 minimum against $27.50 last 
year, $35 in 1928. 

Other profits and deficits were: 

o000’s Omitted 


D = Deficit 
1930 931 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 798 553 
Commercial Solvents. 2,717 2,118 
Commonwealth & 

Southern rio ies 22,369 
Curtis Publishing ....19,121 12,217 
Gen. Outdoor Adv 345 1,834D 
Hercules Powder 2,376 1,430 
Inland Steel 6,498 1,263 
Mullins Mfg. 331 D 100 
Scott Paper 986 997 





“Mr. Filbert” 
William J. Filbert was elected vice 
chairman of U. S. Steel’s finance commit- 
tee, a new office created last week. Bald, 
stocky, with a set mouth and prominent, 
piercing eyes, this almost unknown officer 
of the Steel company stepped into a place 
second only to Myron Charles Taylor. 
Mr. Filbert’s life has been given up to 
details—a tireless march down endless 








International 
WiLi1AM J. FILBERT 
The “J” puzzled Gary. 


columns of Arabic numerals. Row after | 
row of digits, decimals, averages, per | 
centages—he makes them talk, tells theit 
secrets only to Steel’s directors. 

Around Steel’s offices there has grown 
up a fable of Filbertana: he is worth 
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Schedules of savings effected 
by typical businesses which 
have recently moved to Bush 
Terminal City... All of these 


are actual cases: 


At At 
Previous Bush 
Location Terminal 


Cartage $ 9,000.00 

Light and Power 983.52 $ 605.40 
Fuel 1,344.00 540.00 
Insurance 310.00 190.00 
Rental 10,000.00 10,145.60 


Grand Total $21,637.52 $11,481.00 


YEARLY SAVING . . . . $10,156.52 


At At 
Previous Bush 
Location Terminal 
FloorsOccupied 6 1 
Sq. Ft. of space 50,000 26,870 
Rent $ 20,566.00 $17,465.00 


Taxes on Build- 
ing. $5,034.00 ———_—_—- 


Maintenance of 
Building 5,564.00 


Coal for Heating 1,631.00 


Insurance on 344.00 - 
Building Se 


Total Rent $ 33,139.00 $17,465.00 


Insurance on 
Merchandise 1,677.00 338.50 


Trucking to 
Railroad 10,134.00 


Electricity 401.00 90.00 


Labor, Receiving 
and Shipping 15,512.00 10,312.00 


Telephone 407.00 200.00 


Grand Total $61,270.00 $28,405.50 
YEARLY SAVING . . . . $32,864.50 


At At 
Previous Bush 
Location Terminal 


FloorsOccupied 9 2 
Sq. Ft. of Space 135,000 100,000 
Rent $77,300.00 $65,000.00 


Maintenance of 
Building 2,150.00 


Insurance on 
Merchandise 2,600.00 1,050.00 


Disposal of Re- 
fuse 1,080.00 400.00 


Trucking 33,200.00 12,400.00 
Electricity 13,400.00 8,425.00 


Labor, Receiv- 
ing, shipping, 
stock room, 
handling 79,450.00 60,240.00 


Supervision, 
foreman, port- 
ets,watchman 98,400.00 75,600.00 


Grand Total $307,580.00 $223,115.00 








a aera een nee 


When Del Monte brought East its new 
brand of coffee, its first problem was 
to secure the most efficient set-up for 
roasting, packing and distribution. Del 
Monte finally selected BushTerminal. No- 
where else were such dramatic savings 
possible, such unrivaled facility to ex- 
pand economically as sales increased, 


DEL MONTE 
COFFEE 


BU © a ovyer ed the 
oi lan cal 


set-up for its 
Eastern Market 


Bush Terminal is a huge industrial city 
where every manufacturing, ware- 
housing and distribution requirement 
is provided for —where every over- 
lapping cost is done away with — where 
every necessary cost is pared to the 
bone. Effective savings of 35% to 50% 
are the usual thing. Custom-tailored 
facilities — all the co-operative advan- 
tages — can be had nowhere else. 

Bush Terminal offers eight gigantic 
piers for ocean and coastwise steam- 
ships; concrete and steel fire-proof 
buildings, 100% sprinkler; power, light 
and steam at lower costs; no cartage 
costs for moving rail freight into or 
out of terminal (package or carload); 
connections with other coastwise 
steamship lines, eliminating all or part 
of trucking charges to piers; stations 
of all consolidated car companies; 
plentiful labor;5,000 to 100,000square 
feet on one floor, reducing space and 
supervision costs by 35%; insurance 
rate as low as 8c per hundred; ser- 
vice by every trunkline railroad enter- 
ing New York—sidings at every door. 


(hes Dnduste tal cSueving 


Write us your problem. One of our staff engi- 
neers will make an industrial survey of your 
business, show you actual savings possible — 
additional facilities available—by moving to 
Bush Terminal. 


—““' BUSH TERMINAL CITY 


Among the well known products manufactured 
warchoused at or distributed from Bush Terminal, 
are: Lucky Strike Cigarettes, Chesterfield Cigar- 
ettes, Raleigh Cigarettes, Del Monte Coffee, 
Beech-Nut Coffee and confections, Hill Bros. 
Coffee, Pepsodent, General Motors Export, 
DuPont, Burgess Batteries, 20 Mule Team Borax, 
Libby Olives, Frigidaires, A & P Teas and Spices. 








Owned and Operated by BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
Cooperating with the nation’s foremost manufacturers 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. E, New York 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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pens came from geese, letters came 
in rolls, and it took fourteen words 
and three flourishes to say “yours 
truly.” The goose quills, the four- 
teen words, the three flourishes, all 
have vanished into the dim past. But 
all too many of today’s letters are 
written on letterheads that Joos as 
though they might have come in 
rolls. So we say “Today’s letterhead 
for Today’s letter,” and suggest 
that if yours needs improvement you 





Ask your Printer 


about it. He 
will give you 
a 1932 Port- 
folio of Busi- 
ness Printing 
on Caslon 
Bond* which 
not only dem- 
onstrates mod- 
ern design in 





| department, became its chief. 





letterheads, but idlewe through all 
of your business printing with up-to- 
date work that costs no more than 
the ordinary kind. If your printer 
hasn’t one, tell us his name and 
we’ll send him one for you. It’s free. 
THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
Manufacturers « Munising, Michigan 


pS LO, 


bonne” 


G 


*Caslon Bond is NOT an expensive paper. Its 
full range of twelve striking colors and white can 
be used for all of your business printing. 


$5,000,000; he has never been wrong, 
never given a tip; often he locks himself in 
a hotel room for days working on some 
gigantic tabulation. In 1881 Bill Filbert 
started business life in the purchasing de- 
partment of Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co. Later he went to the accounting 
He has 
been with Steel since the late great John 
Pierpont Morgan organized it in r1gor. 
Comptroller since 1902, a director since 
1920, a finance committeeman since 1922, 
he lives quietly in an apartment house 


| on Manhattan’s Park Ave., rides the sub- 


way to No. 71 Broadway every day. 


| Known as the world’s richest clerk, he has 


successfully fought publicity of any kind. 
The famed Filbert legend of aloofness was 
started many years ago by the late great 
Elbert Henry Gary. Said the Judge, “I 
have known Filbert—I mean Mr. Filbert 


| —for 35 years as intimately as anybody 


could know such a man, and I have never 
been able to find out what that J of the 
middle initial stands for.”* 

—_ 


New Fisk by Levy 


When a company shows two consecu- 
tive deficits of $45 and $38 on its first 
preferred stock, it is about time for that 
company to retire. Fisk Rubber Co. 
bondholders had some such idea in Janu- 
ary 1931, when they threw the company 
into receivership after it failed to pay 
off an $8,000,000 note. Most people 
thought the last had been heard of Fisk. 
Liquidation seemed likely, perhaps an 
auction of the properties. From posters 
at hairpin curves and blind bridges no 
more would Fisk’s stocky little boy, ready 
for bed, candle in hand, peer down the 
dull macadam way with his grinning ad- 
vice. 

Promised last week was a very differ- 
ent outcome when a reorganization plan 
was proposed that had the backing of big 
creditors. Sweeping the old cluttered 
capitalization right off the books, the new 
plan gave both bondholders and stock- 
holders a chance to come into the new 
company, though the terms precluded any 
chance of investors recovering 100 cents 
on the dollar. Fifteen million dollars of 
7% preferred and a million shares of 
common will take the place of bonds, 
notes, bank loans. The plan is the result 
of almost a year’s study by Edward 
Dailey Levy, president of the new com- 
pany, whose experience has ranged from 
western railroading to the Emergency 
Fleet Corp. and on to Paraguay where he 
rejuvenated a decrepit tanning extract 
business. 

Mr. Levy did his work on Fisk for 
Richard H. Swartwout, chairman of the 
new board, who once described himself as 
a “selector of presidents.” During his 
investment banking days he helped re- 
organize many a defunct or tottering 
enterprise: Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
American-La France Fire Engine Co., 
Norfolk Southern Railroad, Intertype 
Corp., Dictaphone Corp., Ansco Photo- 
products, Inc. Twice he and his friends 
had working control of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad, sold out both times at a 
profit. Backer Swartwout said Fisk’s plans 
for a new selling campaign would not be 
ready for several months. 





*Believed to be Julien. 








Beatty & the Beast 


Three years ago young Clyde Beatty, 
famed wild animal trainer, was attacked 
by a tiger. As he went down, an African 
lion named Nero leaped upon the tiger 
knocked it across the cage. After thy 
Nero was Trainer Beatty’s favorite beast. 
was the tamest in the Hagenbeck-Wallace’ 
Circus. Last fortnight Animal Map 
Beatty was rehearsing his act at Pery, 
Ind. He cracked his whip over Nero’ 
head. Nero snarled, crouched, sprang. As 
Trainer Beatty went down sharp teeth tore 
through the flesh of his leg. Assistants 
rushed into the cage, whipped the lion 
away, carried Trainer Beatty off to a hos. 
pital. 

Last week, his leg swollen and gan- 
grenous, Lionman Beatty tossed on a hos 
pital cot, fighting for his life. Alone ina 
cage sulked his friend Nero. 


Bees in Boston 

With 500 cold and sluggish bumble bees 
in a hive tucked under his arm, Michael 
W. Barrett walked into Boston’s Hotel 
Statler one day last week. That afternoon 
he was to tell the New England Nursery- 
men’s Association about bee-keeping. In 
the cloakroom he checked his beehive 
Miss May Hassey looked at Miss Dorothy 
Stayton and giggled. 

Not long after that Miss Hassey looked 
at the beehive. To her horror she saw issu- 
ing from it bee after bee after bee. Miss 
Hassey and Miss Stayton covered them- 
selves with several layers of overcoats. 
The bees buzzed out into the lobby. 

Beeman Barrett was eating a chop with 
spinach. His back was to the door, and 
the hotel forbids paging in its dining room. 
For an hour and a half he continued to 
eat slowly while bellboys gesticulated from 
the doorway and the lobby swarmed with 
buzzing bees. Finally one found its way to 
its master, lit on his nose. Beeman Barrett 
quietly put it in his pocket, finished his 
coffee, went on a beehunt. Amid cheers he 
retrieved half. The rest are still at large. 
Break-up of Bostock’s 

Inhabitants of Whipsnade, London’ 
famed zoo, looked down their noses at 100- 
odd new arrivals last week. With ill- 
concealed disgust they observed the plebe- 
ian habits of 25 chattering monkeys, 50 
impertinent parrots, 
brown bears, one polar bear, two spotted 
hyenas, one striped hyena, 13 lions, two 
tigers, two wolves, five leopards, two 
dromedaries, a pelican, a crane, a leap- 
ing kangaroo and a sloppy old sea lion 
named Bonzo. Wondered the Manchester 
Guardian: “Will they bring the circus 
habit into the glades and meadows ol 
Whipsnade? Or will the old circus per 
formers keep themselves entirely to them- 
selves?” 

Known far & wide throughout the Brit- 
ish Isles since 1805, Bostock & Womb- 
well’s Royal Menagerie gave a farewell 
performance in Glasgow last fortnight and 
then folded its tents forever. Big, florid 
E. H. Bostock ran the circus. Last year he 
was 73. He arranged to disband the an 
mals, then went off to South Africa to 
avoid seeing the menagerie broken up. 
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The economic 
basis of these 
three businesses 
is Number. In 
numbers there is 
strength. There 
are over 120,000,- 
000 people in this 
country. If you 
could sell each of 
them five cents’ 
worth of merchan- 
dise once a year, you would have a 
$6,000,000 business. If you could sell 
five cents’ worth daily to every 
man, woman and child in the 
New York metropolitan buying area 
alone, you would have a business 
of $500,000 a day, or $180,000,000 
yearly. 

Ambitious man’s opportunity to- 
day is not in new land and fresh 
supplies of raw materials but in 
people—ever-hungry, ever-consum- 
ing people. 

* * x 
Advertising is an implement to deal 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


have been using it for 62 years in 


with numbers. 


behalf of clients, to stimulate mar- 
kets, to influence buying habits, to 


control public opinion. 
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RESO BS TRS 


have to spend in any 
given corner of the United States 
and what they are likely to spend it 
for. We know where you can sell 
brown eggs and where white ones 
are demanded, where they like their 
sausage in links and where they like 
We know 


refers peppermint, and the other 
I Pep] 


it in cakes. that one sex 
likes wintergreen better. 

From such humble facts as these, 
buttressed by knowledge of markets, 
merchandising, sales methods and 
media, good-advertising is made, For 
underneath all the science of its man- 
agement, advertising is the simple 
business of persuading human beings 
to think something . . . do something 
... buy something. Multiply by 
thousands or by millions . . . it is 


still a job of appealing to people. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT 


LONDON 
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Lirst (/ 0wce 


of 


“Best Customers of Best Stores” 


and their Families 


An investigator for a credit company, familiar with 
local retail stores in White Plains, New York, vis- | 
ited twelve of the highest-grade stores in the town, 


obtained, for a special purpose, lists of their best 





customers. To the head of each of these families 
went a questionnaire from a New York advertising 
agency (fifth of a series of questionnaires to various 
groups of educated and influential people), asking 
“What publication, weekly or monthly, do you 
read most regularly, most carefully, cover to cover?’’ | 
In other words, “‘What is your first choice maga- | 
zine?”’ 


76 families voted, putting Tre in first place. 


The score: 


| ame ar 
Second National Magazine . 
Third National Magazine 


colo 


And the questionnaire reveals that Time is first in 
readership by other adult members of these families. 





* 


Time's popularity is easily explained. . . . In every community 
there are people whose contacts reach out beyond the railroad | 
depot. They require more than the average-man’s newspaper. | 
For them Time came into being. 

Neither their clothes nor their speech is antiquated: they will 
not read old-fashioned publications. Because of their enthusiasm 
for the Newsmagazine Idea, Time is already the principal in- 
formant of intelligent, active Americans. 


cS 0 eam 


The Weekly Newsmagazine | 


MILESTONES 


Married. Linda Watkins, 23, stage and 
film actress; and Gabriel Lorié Hess, 5, 
attorney for Will H. Hayes and Motion 
Picture Producers & Distributors of Amer. 
ica Inc.; in Chicago. 














a 

Divorced & Remarried. Mrs. Edith 
Gould Wainwright, 30, daughter of the 
late George Jay Gould; from Carroll Liy. 
ingston Wainwright, 33, Manhattan 49. 
cialite who was committed by his brothers 
to Bloomingdale Hospital last year, was 
later adjudged to be “mentally comp- 
tent’; in Reno. Grounds: mental cruelty, 
Mrs. Wainwright immediately married Sj 
Hector Murray Macneal, 53, Scottish ship. 
owner. 

—o 

Left. By the late William Wrigley Jr, 
an estate of “at least $22,500,000”; to 
his widow Mrs. Ada E. Wrigley, his son 
Philip K., his daughter Mrs. Dorothy 
Wrigley Offield. In addition Philip Wrig- 
ley receives the Chicago Cubs baseball 
club. Not included in this accounting 
largest ever filed in Illinois, are homes 
and properties in Arizona and California, 
including Catalina Island for which he 
once refused $19,000,000. 

Birthdays. Dr. Francis Landey Patton, 
Princeton’s onetime president and “Grand 
Old Man” (89); ‘Wilhelm Hohenzollem 
(73); Vice President Charles Curtis (72); 
Walter Johannes Damrosch (70); Bar- 
tone Antonio Scotti (65); Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (50). 


Died. Harvey Joshua Hill, 51, famed 
campaign director for the Red Cross; of 
heart disease; in White Plains, N. Y. He 
worked with Ivy Ledbetter Lee to raise 
$123,000,000 and: $117,000,000 for Red 
Cross War funds; with Bruce Barton, 
Dr. John Raleigh Mott and the late Cardi- 
nal Gibbons on a drive for $212,000,000 


for the United War Work Appeal. 
Died. Alfred S. Austrian, 61, Chi- 


cago lawyer; of a gastric ailment; in Chi- 
cago. Learned, eloquent, he had success 
fully represented Armour & Co. in de- 
fense of its acquisition of Morris & Co. 
which the U. S$. Government contended 
was a violation of the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act. Among his other clients were Lun- 
berman James Stanley Joyce (divorced by 
Peggy); the late William Wrigley Jr.; 
Erlanger theatre interests; White Sox 
baseball club; the Chicago Tribune. 

















Died. Lewis Cass Ledyard, 80, famed 
corporation lawyer, president since 1917 
of the New York Public Library; 0! 
myocarditis; in Manhattan. Good friend 
to the elder John Pierpont Morgan and 
Payne Whitney, he executed their estates. 
As trustee of the fund created by Samuel 
Jones Tilden, he helped merge the Astor 
and Lenox Libraries into the New York 
Public Library. Lawyer Ledyard, like his 
partners James Coolidge Carter and John 
George Milburn, was a onetime president 
of the New York Bar Association. For 
30 years he was counsel to the New York 
Stock Exchange. In an age of business 
dinosaurs he unscrambled the old Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. upon its dissolution as a 
trust. 
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SCIENCE 


Atom Crackers 


The size and shape of an invisible barn 
might be determined by throwing a mil- 
lion baseballs at it and studying the num- 
ber of balls which hit it and the angles 
at which they bounce off. That is the way 
physicists have determined the structure 
of the atom. Pellets have been radium 
particles, X-rays and, lately, cosmic rays. 
Inability to control available ammunition 
has been the great handicap. 

Last week three young Carnegie Insti- 
tution men, Drs. Merle Anthony Tuve, 
Lawrence R. Hafstad and Odd Dahl, 
through the Physical Review, offered atom 
crackers a new, manageable howitzer. 
(They had first mentioned that piece of 
laboratory ordinance when the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science met 
in Pasadena last June. Although the sci- 
entists could see little of the machine’s 





Drs. Tuve, Harstap & DAHL 


From their howitzer, a blast of bristles. 


efiect, they nonetheless gave a $1,000 
prize to the ingenious young men.) Their 
machine consists essentially of a tesla coil 
under oil and a cascading cathode tube. 
The coil builds up an electrical potential 
to 3,000,000 volts. That enormous power 
is suddenly dumped into what is basically 
a series of X-ray tubes ending in a mica 
window. 

In 1930 the three young men projected 
radium’s beta (high speed electrons) and 
gamma (penetrating X-rays) rays out of 
that mica window. Left for duplication 
were radium’s alpha particles, the nucleus 
of helium. 

The helium nucleus of four protons is 
clumsy chain-shot for atomic bombard- 
ment. Drs. Tuve, Hafstad & Dahl now 
surpass radium by shooting single pro- 
tons from their gun. By means of a cloud 
chamber they are now able to see and 
photograph the stream of protons from 
their machine. The effect looks like a 
stubby shaving brush with bristles 1.6 in. 
long. Each bristle is the path made by 
4 proton only one 10,00oth of one-1ooth 
millionth of an inch in diameter. 
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FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 





Give Our 
Agent Five Minutes? 


| 

} ° ‘ P 

| Talk to a Central agent for five minutes and you will be surprised 

} 

to find how little you need pay for an ample amount of substantial, 

| e 

| reliable fire insurance. When you get all the facts on The Central, 
ou will see why since 1921 its policy holders have saved 30%, 

/ 
a dividend directly due to The Central’s policy of insuring pre- 
ferred risks only. In five minutes, the Central agent can show you 


the outstanding advantages of Central Mutual Fire Insurance. We 


will be glad to send you his name as well as an interesting booklet 


on the vitally important subject of mutual fire insurance protection. 


ie “CENTRAL ~ 


ie MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Dividends To C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
Policy Holders 







1921 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS 
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Tune in? Every Fria 


&:30 p.m. 


EASTERN STANDARD ™—E 
COLUMBIA COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK 


“The Mareh of Time” 


The most memorable, 
scenes from the news 
enacted with vivid re 
drama—that is 


Tune In This Week On The 


AKRON 
WADC—8:30 P.M. 


ATLANTA 
WGST—7:30 P.M. 


BALTIMORE 
WCAO—8:30 P.M. 

BOSTON 
WNAC—8:30 P.M. 


BUFFALO 
WGR—8:30 P.M. 


CHARLOTTE 
WBT—8:30 P.M. 


CHICAGO 
WGN—7:30 P.M. 


CINCINNATI 
WKRC—8:30 P.M. 





CLEVELAND 
WHK—8:30 P.M. 


DENVER 
KLZ—6:30 P.M. 
DETROIT 
WXYZ—8:30 P.M. 
FORT WAYNE 
WOWO—7:30 P.M. 
FRESNO 
KMJ—5:30 P.M. 
HARTFORD 
WDRC—8:30 P.M. 


KANSAS CITY 
KMBC—7:30 P.M. 


LOS ANGELES 
KHJ—5:30 P.M. 


most significant 
of the week. re- 
alism and intense 
‘The March of Time.”? 
By this new radio technique, the Editors 
of TIME take you to the we 
fronts, to the Sides of the er 
humble, into the midst of e 
icant and strange, 


orld’s news 
eat and the 
vents signif- 
thrilling and tragic, 
in the pace of time’s inexorable march 


duction. 


ing, gripping, 


-- “The mosi thrilling program on 
the air’’—The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 
-- “I marvel at its 


excellence of pro- 


- ++ Lapplaud its fearlessness” 

-N. Y. Worl -Telegram. . . 
telligent all-dramatic program on the 
air’’—Baltimore Pot... . “sh fast moy- 


- “Most in- 


fearless presentation of 
the news’’— Jersey City (N. J.) Journal, 


Nearest Of These 32 Stations: 


MINNEAPOLIS 
WCCO—7:30 P.M. 
NEW ORLEANS 
WDSU—7:30 P.M. 
NEW YORK 
WABC—8:30 P.M. 
PHILADELPHIA 
WCAU—8:30 P.M. 


PITTSB URGH 
WJAS—8:30 P. M. 


PORTLAND 
KOIN—5:30 P.M. 
PROVIDENCE 
WEAN—8:30 P.M. 


SACRAMENTO 
KFBK—5:30 P.M, 


SAINT LOUIS 
KMOX—7:39 P.M. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
KDYL—6:30 P.M. 
SAN FRANC ISCO 
KFRC—3:30 P.M. 
SEATTLE 
KOL—5:30 P.M. 
SPOKANE 
KFPY—5:39 P.M. 
SYRACUSE 
WFBL—8:30 P.M. 
TOLEDO 
WSPD—8:30 P.M. 


WASHINGTON 
WMAL—8:30 P.M. 
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Mary’s Neckers 

Mary's Neck—Booth Tarkington— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Every summer, as the best resort from 
heat and the vapors, the Bullfinches, All- 
sovers, Timberlakes et al. go to Mary’s 
Neck on the Maine Coast. There they 
loll on the beaches, collect antiques, sun- 
burns and memories for their coming 
hibernations in more urban homes. 

A woman newspaper correspondent’s 
story of that “quaint old Down East fish- 
ing village, full of quaint old interesting 
characters and quaint old interesting furni- 
ture and fashionable summer people,” 
sends the Masseys with their daughters, 
Enid and Clarissa, to Mary’s Neck. Their 
first mistake is to arrive in April, with the 
snow still flying. The interval before the 
arrival of the summer colonists they fill 
in with hiring native help, buying and re- 
modeling their cottage, antiquing, motor- 
boating. 

When “they” arrive the Masseys have 
some trouble breaking the social ice. But 
Enid and Clarissa soon attract the younger 
set, and the life of the colony follows 
them. Enid and Eddie Bullfinch, two of 
the most comic portraits from Connois- 
seur Tarkington’s album, make life almost 
intolerable but all the more enjoyable 
throughout the summer. After several 
wrong guesses as to whether the Bull- 
finches, Allstovers or Timberlakes are the 
people to know, the Masseys find they are 
all about the same, all worth knowing, if 
you like to chuckle. The colony gets 
some chuckles out of the Masseys too 
when Mr. Massey is elected chairman of 
the Rocky Meadow Club, becomes a Mus- 
solini overnight. 

The season draws to a close with the 
arrival of Prima Donna Parka who takes 
a fancy to Mr. Massey, and since she 
must have scandal wherever she goes, 
kisses Mr. Bullfinch. The Masseys pay 
off their social debts with a lecture on the 
Ceramics, Basketwork and Tribal Life of 
the Ogilluwaya Indians. All in all, every- 
body has enjoyed the summer. Every- 
body has made so many humorous mis- 
takes and mutual blunders that, like 
checks at the clearing house, they cancel 
each other out. 

The Author. Newton Booth Tarking- 
ton (no A. B., but honorary A. M. Prince- 
ton, 1899; Litt.D. Princeton, 1918; 
Litt.D. De Pauw, 1923; Litt.D. Colum- 
bia, 1924) was born in Indianapolis, Ind. 
in 1869, owes much to Middle Western 
authors William Dean Howells, Mark 
Twain. As a boy he had St. Vitus-like 
nervous disorders; improved, went to col- 
lege at Princeton. He returned to live in 
Indiana, started out as an_ illustrator. 
Failing at that he wrote for eight years: 
his gross returns were $22.50. The Gen- 
tleman from Indiana (1899) gave him his 


start. Penrod (1914) kept him going 
strong. Now one of the most popular 
American authors (The Magnificent 


Ambersons, Alice Adams won the 1919, 
1922 Pulitzer prizes), he winters in 
Indianapolis, summers at Kennebunkport, 
Me., in a home well-known as “‘the house 
that Penrod built.” About 1917 he began 
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300TH TARKINGTON 
Eight operations, second sight. 


to go blind; in August, 1930 he became 
completely so. Now at last, after eight 
eye operations, Author Tarkington is able 
to see again the faces of the American 
types he knows by heart. 

Mary’s Neck is the February choice of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Increasing-Pains 

Tracic AMertcA—Theodore Dreiser— 
Liveright ($2). 

Aristotle’s famous theory of dramatic 
katharsis, according to which men are sup- 
posed to purge themselves of dismal emo- 
tions by witnessing the enactment of trag- 
edies still more dismal, seems to collapse 
before tragic authors in general, Theodore 
Dreiser in particular. An ‘American Trag- 
edy (1925) apparently did not dissipate, 
merely whetted his gloom. In Tragic 
America he looks for trouble wholesale, 
finds it just one more monopoly of the 
capitalistic system. “Actually an olig- 
archical group of lords in America is to- 
day seeking to enslave this great people. 
And, for that purpose, first seeking to 
debase it mentally.”” The implications are 
dreadful. 

As preventive against further debase- 
ment of American people’s mentality 
Dreiser offers some 400 pages of statis- 
tical indictments of capitalism and capi- 
talists. The Morgans, Supreme Court, 
Red Cross, railroads all come in for a 
good wigging. Nothing offering oppor- 
tunity for indignation is left out, from the 
claim that “ROCKEFELLER IS RELATIVELY 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 


THE PRESENT OWNER OF AMERICAN IN- 
pustrY” (Dreiser’s capitals) to that fact 
that in Tacoma, Wash. “on February 19, 
1931 . sixteen men were poisoned by 
food from the Volunteers of America soup 
kitchen, from which four died.” 

For this ill-assorted avalanche of com- 
plaints Author Dreiser’s prescription is 
simple. “America, as I see it, should be 
reorganized on a non-competitive basis 
commercially.” This will of course neces- 
sitate “an executive power for the Ameri- 
can working masses not unlike the Com- 
munist Central Committee in Moscow. 
. By this device the masses will 
somehow be enabled to oligarchize over 
the masses. 


Gold’s Gloom 


Essays IN PErSuASION—John Maynard 
Keynes—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50).* 

When England in 1925 returned to the 
international gold standard only a few 
economists, generally conceded to be 
crazy, bewailed the fact. Most famous of 
these few was Cassandra Keynes, as he 
calls himself, as his opponents love to call 
him. Writing with such style and pith 
that even runners may read and under- 
stand, he has here collected “the croakings 
of twelve years.” Most of his earnest 
persuasions, that persuaded few people at 
the time, have turned out to be dismal 
prophecies. Specimen (1921): “The un- 
willingness of American investors to buy 
European bonds is based on common 
sense.” 

Though somewhat shaken by “The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of Mr. Churchill,” 
who brought England back to gold, Econ- 
omist Keynes still believes that ‘the 
problem of want and poverty and the 
economic struggle between classes and 
nations, is . a transitory and an wn- 
necessary muddle. For the Western World 
already has the resources and the tech- 
nique, if we could create the organization 
to use them, capable of reducing the Eco- 
nomic Problem, which now absorbs our 
moral and material energies, to a position 
of secondary importance.” Meanwhile 
bankrupts and the white-collar unem- 
ployed can gather much information, some 
solace out of Keynes’s canny croaks. 











*Published Jan. 21. 
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Model T Utopia 


Brave NEw Woritp—Aldous Huxley— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

In the Year of Our Ford 632 the world 
was a vastly different place. At the Cen- 
tral London Hatchery & Conditioning 
Centre fertilized human eggs were bok- 
anovskified to produce thousands of identi- 
cal twins. These embryos were cultured 
in bottles, immunized and conditioned, 
decanted after nine months as lusty infants 
to be further conditioned by hypnopaedia 
(sleep teaching) into useful, satisfied 
citizens of Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta or 
Epsilon class. The Betas, Gammas, Deltas 
and Epsilons did all the work; the Alphas 
had all the fun. They travelled in helicop- 
ters, went to the “feelies,” danced to the 
music of sexophones. In the Year of Our 
Ford 632 every woman wore a Malthusian 
belt, blushed with joy if a young man told 
her she was pneumatic. There was no 
pain, no disease, no old age, little thought. 
The words, “mother,” “baby,” “home,” 
were gross obscenities, made so by Our 
Ford (who sometimes called himself Our 
Freud). Motto of the World State 
was Community, Identity, Stability; the 
Golden Rule was: “Everyone Belongs to 
Everyone Else.” Wisdom came straight 
from the horse’s mouth . . . straight from 
the mouth of Ford himself: “Ford’s in his 
flivver. All’s well with the world.” When 
you were out of sorts you got drunk on 
a soma tablet; if you were a woman, and 
the condition persisted, you took a Preg- 
nancy Substitute Treatment. Sometimes 
you went to Solidarity Service, made the 
Sign of the T, sang hymns: 

“Ford, we are twelve ; oh, make us one, 

Like drops within the Social River; 

Oh, make us now together run 

As swiftly as thy shining Flivver.” 

Someone put alcohol in Bernard Marx’s 
blood surrogate while he was still in his 
bottle, and Bernard turned out a misfit. 
He took his Lenina to the feelies and to 
color organ concerts, danced with her to 
“Bottle songs” (“Bottle of mine, it’s you 
I’ve always wanted .. .”), but he ob- 
' jected to sharing her with others. For that 
he was banished to Iceland. “Mr. Savage” 
was b -—n on an Indian reservation of a 
real m - — ——r, and he too fell in love 
with Lenina, fled from her like St. Cimeon 
Stylites from Thais. His Fordship Mus- 
tapha Mond granted him an old lighthouse 
where he could live in savagery, but tele- 
vision reporters hunted him out, Lenina 
returned to torture him and the flesh got 
him in the end. Early morning reporters 
found him dangling in his lighthouse. 
“Slowly, very slowly, like two unhurried 
compass needles, the feet turned towards 
the right; north, northeast, east, southeast, 
south, south-southwest. . . .” 

A page from Swift, a page from Samuel 
Butler, a page or two from Jules Verne, 
Herbert George Wells and Anatole France; 
put them all together and they spell 
H-U-X-L-E-Y. Author Huxley points out 
that his brave new world is strikingly simi- 
lar to a world simultaneously envisioned 
by a slightly soberer scientist, Bertrand 
Russell. Delighted when critics discovered 
that he was a Thinker, he is still unwilling 
to give up tomfoolery. In Brave New 
W orld he mixes it so well with sober, cyni- 
cal conclusions that it is hard to tell where 
one stops and the other begins. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


In return for a copy of Germany Not 
Guilty in 1914, by Professor M. Hermond 
Cochran of the University of Missouri, 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern sent the author a 
post card bearing on one side his photo- 
graph, on the other a message in English. 
Excerpt: “The ‘World Crisis’ the Allies 
are also suffering from, is the Punishment 
Providence is meeting [sic] out to them 
for their Crimes in 1914 & at Versailles 
1918!” 


© 
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Said New York’s Mayor Walker: “If 
we had a few more Lewisohns and a few 
less grouches in this city it would be even 
a happier place.” Occasion: a testimonial 
concert at Hunter College to Adolph 
Lewisohn, famed philanthropist and 
music patron. In the course of eulogies 


Acme 


ADOLPH LEWISOHN 
For his friends he did not sing. 


of Mr. Lewisohn by Lieut.-Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, Lawyer George Gor- 
don Battle e¢ al., it was revealed that a 
chamber music foundation is_ being 
planned by a group of patrons headed by 
Mr. Lewisohn and including Clarence 
Hungerford Mackay, Otto Hermann Kahn, 
Theodore Steinway. Patron Lewisohn de- 
clared that he “would like to see a more 
general interest in music . . . more glee 
clubs and more music in homes.” At 80 
he is taking vocal lessons, loves to gather 
his family about him to sing old Hebrew 
melodies of which he knows by memory 
an enormous number. He did not sing at 
the testimonial concert. 

The Satin Slipper, “a poetic drama of 
human destiny and spiritual salvation” 
by Poet Paul Claudel, French Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., was published by Yale 
University Press. Excerpts from the 
preface: “Ideas from one end of the world 
to the other are catching fire like stubble. 
From Thames to Tiber is heard a great 
clatter of arms and of hammers in the 


February 8, 1932 


es, 


shipyards. The sea is at one stroke coy- 
ered with white poppies, the night js 
plastered all over with Greek letters and 
algebraic signs. There’s dark America § 
yonder like a whale bubbling out of the @ 
Ocean! Hark! Howling Asia feels a new — 
god leaping in her womb!” 

Alfred Emmanuel Smith sat in Man- 
hattan’s Homicide Court and heard his 
youngest son Walter, 22, cleared of blame 
for the death of one Harry Wallace, 60, 
who stepped in front of Walter’s auto- 
mobile. 

——« —— 

At Babson Park, Fla. Roger Ward 
Babson, famed statistician, fell from a 
horse and broke his foot. In Los Angeles, 
Cinemactor Reginald Denny was thrown 
from his horse in a polo game and injured. 
In Columbus, Ohio, Mary and Charlotte 
White, daughters of Governor George 
White, were slightly hurt in an auto 
mobile accident. 

Passing his examinations with a grade 
of 84.80, William Hale Thompson, one- 
time Mayor of Chicago, obtained a Fed- 
eral license to pilot any freshwater yacht 
up to 500 tons gross. 


on 


In a Chicago hospital John Borden, 
rich_ stockbroker, explorer, sportsman, 
cheerfully related how a buck deer had 
gored his left leg, ripping a muscle from 
the bone. Sportsman Borden, wife and 
guests were quail-hunting on Glenwild 
Plantation, Grenada, Miss. when he saw 
one of a pair of supposedly tame deer 
eating shrubbery near the house. When 
Mr. Borden ran to “shoo” him away the 
buck charged. Then: “I grabbed his horns 
as he drove me back against a wall. The 
fellow was strong enough to wriggle 
around in my grip and jab me through the 
leg. I held on and threw him down and 
sat on him until help arrived. That's all 
there was to it.” 


—e 


Ill lay: U. S. Senator Morgan Short 
ridge, 70, of California, in Washington, 
following an operation for an intestinal 
obstruction; Col. William Aiken Star- 
rett, 54, builder of skyscrapers including 
Manhattan’s Empire State Building, at his 
home in Madison, N. J., of a paralytic 
stroke; Dr. Felix Adler, 80, founder of 
the New York Society for Ethical Cub 
ture, in Manhattan, following an appen- 
dectomy; Baritone Titta Ruffo, 54, in 
Madrid, of pulmonary congestion; Lord 
Reading, 71, British statesman, in Luxor, 
Egypt, of bronchitis and influenza; Prin 
cess Ileana, 23, of Rumania, in Treviso, 
Italy, of sciatica; Representative James 
William Collier, 59, chairman of the 
Ways & Means Committee, in Washing 
ton, following collapse caused by over 
work; Augustus Thomas, 74, dean of 
U. S. playwrights, in Manhattan, follow 
ing a bladder operation; Barney Drey- 
fuss, 67, dean of the National Base 
League and owner since 1899 of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, in Manhattan, follow 
ing an operation for prostatitis. 
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